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TT: King’s Speech, in so far at any rate as 
it related to home affairs, did not give very 
much information as to the actual intentions 
of the new Government. Its phrases may mean 
anything or nothing. If it is to be interpreted in the 
spirit of Mr. Baldwin’s recent speech in the Albert Hall, 
it might prove to be the prelude to a session of very 
valuable legislative and administrative reform. But, 
if we must treat it as experience has taught us to treat 
the promises of Conservative Governments, then we 
may look forward to a session of drift and reaction. 
A word like “economy,” for example, may as easily 
have a bad as a good meaning. The least ambiguous 
declaration in the Speech is also, as it happens, the 
most regrettable. The Government proposes to proceed 
with the plans for the creation of a huge naval base at 
Singapore. We have never been able to understand 
how any sensible person can regard this scheme as a 
necessary or desirable piece of expenditure. It is a 
direct and obvious threat aimed at Japan ; it infringes 
the spirit, though not the letter, of the Washington 
agreement ; it will be very costly; and when it is 
complete it will probably give us no greater security 
in the Pacific than we possess now. From every 
Point of view it seems to us a wanton and silly piece of 
extravagance. Its sole advantage is that it may 
serve to calm the fears which are widely entertained 
in Australia and New Zealand about the Yellow Peril. 
But that being so it is clearly desirable that these 


Dominions should be invited to defray the major part 
of the cost, 











The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement in the 
House on Wednesday on the subject of Inter-Allied 
debts was welcomed by all parties. Unwisely or 
wisely—for certainly as Mr. Churchill said it placed us 
in a very strong position—we made two years ago a 
separate settlement with America which has involved 
a very heavy burden on the British taxpayer. Equitably 
this burden should fall on France, which is both more 
prosperous than we are at present, and far more lightly 
taxed; for it was for the benefit of France that our 
debt was incurred. In effect we merely backed her 
bill; we had no necessity to borrow on our own behalf. 
Of this position we have made hitherto no loud or formal 
complaint. But it would become intolerable if France 
were to offer—on any terms—to liquidate her direct 
indebtedness to America, without making an at least 
equally favourable offer regarding her indebtedness 
to us. The raison détre of the recent discussions in 
Washington is the desire of the French Government to 
float a loan on the American market, which they cannot 
do until their old debt is funded. That desire is under- 
standable, but we cannot be expected, as the most 
heavily taxed country in the world, to look on unmoved 
at such an operation. When Mr. Churchill said that 
“‘ we consider it essential that any payments made by 
our debtors in Europe to their creditors in the United 
States should be accompanied simultaneously pari passu 
by proportionate payments to Great Britain,” he was 
certainly expressing the view of all sections of British 
opinion. 

* ~ * 

Why Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in his speech on the 
Address should have demanded a further inquiry into 
the question of the Zinovieff letter, we do nct under- 
stand. He, presumably—for he has said nothing to 
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the contrary—still believes that it was authentic; 
the present Government is convinced that it was 
authentic; we still believe that it was a forgery. 
But what can be the use of further inquiry? There 
cannot be a public enquiry because it is a secret service 
matter and the evidence might place several lives in 
jeopardy. On the other hand the report of a private 
departmental inquiry would carry no more conviction 
than the inquiries that have already been held. We 
should, for our part, welcome such an inquiry because 
it might lead to certain most desirable reforms in the 
organisation of the secret service; but we recognise 
that the evidence could not be published and that from 
a public point of view the incident must be regarded 
as closed by the verdict of the new Cabinet. The 

resent position in the matter is certainly, as Mr. 
MacDonald said, most unsatisfactory, but for that he 
has only himself to blame. If he now thinks that he 
was deceived he should say so frankly. If he does not, 
he can hardly refuse, since it coincides with his own, 
to accept the opinion of the Government and to assist 
it in screening its agents. 

* * * 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain has begun his tenure of the 
Foreign Secretaryship with a visit to the Continent 
that appears to have given general satisfaction. He 
had an amiable interview with M. Herriot in Paris, 
though what, if any, decisions were taken are at present 
a secret. In Rome he has had equally amiable conversa- 
tions with Signor Mussolini and with the Pope. Mr. 
Chamberlain is too discreet to be drawn about his 
“real view”’ of the Italian Dictator. But we may 
assume that his “real view’ is that of most sensible 
Englishmen. Signor Mussolini is the head of a friendly 
State, and good relations with him mean no more 
and no less than good relations with Italy, which every- 
one wants. We see no reason to suppose that our 
Foreign Secretary has been converted to Fascism 
as a method of government. At the Council of the 
League of Nations Mr. Chamberlain has expressed his 
loyalty .to the League principles, whilst making it 
clear that the loyalty will be critical and cautious. 
The British Government is not yet prepared to reject 
the Geneva Protocol; it asks, quite properly, for time 
to consult the Dominions, and the discussion of the 
matter by the Council is accordingly postponed to 
next March. From what we know of the general trend 
of opinion here and in the Dominions, however, we 
cannot expect the British verdict to be favourable 
to the Protocol, at any rate, in its present form, As 
regards Egypt, little or nothing was said ; Mr. Chamber- 
lain was emphatic in Rome, as he already had been in 
London, that no sort of intervention by the League 
was to be thought of. But we hope that in his private 
conversations he said nothing to suggest that we should 
Jook with disfavour on a Mandate for the Sudan. 
That. we believe to be imperative, not merely as a 
gesture. to Europe, but as a guarantee of our good faith 
and of our determination to deal fairly with Egypt. 


* * * 


The result of the German elections must be regarded, 
we suppose, as moderately satisfactory. The poll was 
heavy, and under the singular system of PR. with 
which the Germans have saddled themselves, the new 
Reichstag will have twenty-one members more than the 
last. The Fascists on the extreme right have lost 
heavily, as have the Communists on the left. The 
Social Democrats have increased their numbers by 
thirty, and the Democrats and Centre have made slight 
gains. The Republic is safe. But the Republican 
parties are unfortunately not strong enough to form an 
effective government. Dr. Stresemann and his Volks- 
partei, numbering fifty-one, will not come into a coalition 
of the deft, and as we write, we learn that the Marx 
-€abinet has decided to resign, What combination 
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will succeed it itis impossible as yet tosay. But it seem, 
probable that, while the new government will not } 
dominated by furious nationalists eager to upset th 
apple cart, it will not be iholtheasted and unanimoy 
in its desire to heal old wounds and come to a re: 
settlement. That, at least, appears to be the fear jy 
France. Some even of the more moderate newspa 
are shaking their heads gloomily; whilst the extremig 
organs of the right urge M. Herriot to harden his heay 
and stiffen his guarantees. But M. Herriot will, » 
expect, be wise enough to “ wait and see.” After all 
German opinion has moved, if only slightly, to the lef, 
* * * 
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The substance of the Lee Commission’s report on th 
Indian Services has been accepted by the Government, 
and the more important provisions are to be put int 
effect, as from April Ist, 1924. They cover the im 
provement of pay and pensions, together with the grant | 
of free home passages. The Government rejects th 
recommendation as to enhanced pensions for 
holders of some of the higher posts, and is making 
compromise for certain classes of appointments in the 
important matter of remitting overseas pay at the rate 
of 2s. to the rupee. With these two exceptions the vital 
sections of the report are to be embodied, as soon 
possible, in a Bill amending the Government of Indis 
Act. The purpose in view is twofold : first, to remedy 
the grievances of British officials, which for some years 
have been serious, and secondly, to restore to the Indian 
Services their former attraction for able young men in 
the Universities. The first aim should be achieved by 
the new rules. The second is more difficult, for it is 
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dependent in no small degree on the private reports of F me 
conditions in India that filter continually through the F wy 
immense number of households in England having a f to 
direct, and often a hereditary, interest in the LCS. 

and other Indian Services. The Government was, of 
course, prepared to find the Indian Press united in | 
opposition to the adoption of the report. It is all the Fec 
more hostile because the increased rates of pay wil Ing 
not be affected by a hostile vote in the Indian Assembly. i 

* * * 

The doings of the British Trade Union delegation in him 
Russia have caused something of a flutter in the dove | 
cots at home. The communiqués issued through the S 
Press as coming from the delegation have been almost 
lyrical in tone, a result probably due in part to the fact at 
that they are retranslations from the Russian, and rd 
based on the reports published in the Soviet Press. 

A more serious matter seemed to have arisen when it if 
was reported that the delegates had, on their ow a 


responsibility, set up a permanent Soviet Committee 
with the Russien Trade Unions. But it now appears of 
that they have only agreed to recommend this cours 


to the British Trades Union Congress on their retum. aL 
Even when allowance is made for exaggeration in the f°“ 
reports circulated by the Russian news service, ther os 
is no doubt that the British delegates are pressing Ps 
strongly for unity between the British and Russiat . 
Trade Union movements, as a means to the re-estal- rt 
lishment of Trade Union solidarity throughout Europe, adc 


and the liquidation of the quarrel between the rivil 
Trade Union Internationals. Moreover, the moderates, of 


such as Mr. F. Bramley, seem to be quite as anxi0 f », 
for this reconciliation as the “‘ Left Wing” represent | 
tives, of whom Mr. Purcell is the leader. The delegates ns 
are expected back before Christmas, and have anno’ Dos 
their intention of taking their —— at once to ae 
Trades Union Congress, as well as of producing C% Ff 4. 
clusive proofs that the Zinovieff letter is a forgey} |. 
Their return wil] undoubtedly be followed bya serio’ pra 
struggle inside the Labour movement here betwe@® 
those who are aiming at a “ united front” of the oF D legi 
class, and that probably much larger section W def 
is anxious above all to dissociate moderate ow; 


from Communism and all pertaining to it, 
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full national programme presented to the com- 
ies by the railway Trade Unions has now been 
i Tt covers every grade in the railway service, 
including the salaried employees. The main objects 
to be, first, the establishment of fuller security 
by the more comprehensive enforcement of the guaran- 
ted week, and secondly a levelling up of wages for the 
jwer grades and a more complete standardisation of 
conditions. The proposals themselves, applying to 
at least a hundred and fifty distinct grades, are very 
complicated ; but, see. the object is to establish 
4 minimum rate of £8 a week for the lowest-paid 
getions, with provision for increases above this rate 
gecording to changes in the cost of living. This is the 
rate proposed for porters and for unskilled men in the 
locomotive and carriage shops. For guards, 75s. a 
week is claimed, and for drivers, 16s. a day. For 
clerks, the proposals are based on incremental scales, 
rising in the lowest grades to £200 a year at the age of 
twenty-five. Hours are to be further standardised, 
usually on the basis of a 44-hour week for the outdoor 
men, and the guaranteed day and week are to be made 
erally applicable. Pensions at sixty are demanded 
or all grades. For men working in London rates 
usually 8s. a week higher than the national rates are 
daimed. These proposals will first be discussed 
directly between the companies and the Trade Unions. 
Ifno agreement is reached, most of them will presumably 
be referred to the Railway Wages Boards before any 
question of strike action can arise. It will be some 
months before there can be a serious crisis; but the pro- 
are drastic, and have a strong rank-and-file move- 
ment behind them, while on the other side traders are 
urging the railway companies to cut wages in order 
to reduce freight charges. 


* * * 


The mineowners have approached the Miners’ 
Federation with a proposal for a joint Committee of 
Inquiry into the conditions of the industry, and the 
miners, without either accepting or rejecting the 
roposal, have agreed to meet the owners for a pre- 
ey discussion. Behind these bare facts lies a 
very tangled situation. The coal industry is exceedingly 
depressed, exports having fallen off very seriously in 
both quantity and price. Wages are consequently 
at the minimum rates allowable under the national 
agreement, and miners’ earnings are depressed still 
further by the prevalence of short time. The present 
greement expires next year, and both parties are 

‘ly to bring forward drastic proposals for its modifi- 
cation. The miners want higher wages, urging with 
truth that present earnings are below a decent standard 
of living. The owners presumably recognise the 
impossibility of cutting wages, and therefore demand 
alengthening of the working day as a means of reducing 

. The miners retort that their present working 
day is secured by Act of Parliament, and is as long 
as the arduousness of their task really permits. If 
Private enterprise cannot run the pits under fair con- 
ditions, they urge that national ownership must be 
adopted as a means of effecting economies and reducing 

cial burdens. Concerning the proposed Committee 
of Inquiry they are sceptical; for they hold that the 
facts are fully known, and they have been put off too 
often with inquiries which have led to no practical 
result. The miners’ leaders are, indeed, in an awkward 
Position, There is strong rank-and-file pressure for 
ma aggressive policy in order to raise wages; but 

leaders know that, under existing conditions and 
methods of organisation, the industry cannot pay a 
proper living wage. Hence their anxiety to press 
‘ven upon a Conservative Government the need for 
Fy tion reorganising the industry. A strike means 
Cleat by the owners ; but further concessions to the 
owners mean a rank-and-file revolt which will sweep 


the present leaders aside and so provoke a strike 
under still less favourable conditions. So, for the 
present, the ruling policy is one of drift. 

* * * 


The rent dispute at Clydebank has entered on another 
hase, in consequence of a fresh legal decision by the 
intrepid Sheriff Menzies of Dumbarton. It will be 
remembered that the tenants have throughout main- 
tained that the only legal rent was the pre-war rent, 
because the notices of increased rent served on them 
were technically invalid, being signed by the house- 
factors instead of by the actual owners. This view 
the Sheriff had already upheld, and he has now strength- 
ened the tenants’ position further by refusing leave to 
amend the notices so as to make them valid retro- 
spectively. The result is that, apparently, all the 
tenants who have paid the increased rents can now, 
if they are so minded, claim that the sums paid in 
excess of pre-war rents shall be refunded. This could 
only be upset by retrospective legislation, such as 
was enacted after the famous Kerr v. Bryde case a 
few years ago. The tenants, through their organisation, 
are now seeking to use the legal position as a means of 
forcing the factors to a settlement, while the factors 
are still wavering between an attempt to settle and an 
appeal to the Government to enact a law which it 
will probably be quite impossible to enforce. The 
factors will be well advised to settle, at least tem- 
porarily, and thereafter to join with the tenants in 
pressing the Government to take action for the en- 


forcement of an agreed remedy. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Southern Unionists 
have as much right to shape Free State politics as any 
other body of citizens, but it is doubtful if the new cross 
current their activities are creating will hasten the return 
to stability in Irish affairs. As politicians they have 
the bad habit of arriving a day after the fair. From 
the ‘eighties onward it was im their power to secure 
a Home Rule settlement that would have made them 
one of the strongest factors in the life of the nation. 
They refused the terms offered by Parnell and Redmond, 
preferring to put their trust in Lord Carson and his 
Orangemen who, after squeezing them dry, flun 
them as a sop to Sinn Fein. Had their icaders oemnanell 
even a gleam of statesmanship they could have made a 
deal with Griffith that would have shortened the Black 
and Tan struggle, to their own advantage and to that 
of the nation as a whole. They accepted the Free 
State, it is true, but only when it has become an estab- 
lished fact in spite of them; and with their weakness 
for hugging a grievance instead of framing a policy, 
not a few of them claim it as a virtue that they have 
been deserted by Ulster, betrayed by England and 
sacrificed by Southern Ireland. Their latest plan of 
campaign is marked by the old inability to recognise 
obvious facts or advance on constructive lines. It is a 
perfectly legitimate demand that their special interests 
shall not be ignored by the Government, but to expect 
that Mr. Cosgrave and the colleagues will surrender at 
discretion because Unionist voters, by abstaining in the 
North Dublin election, handed over the seat to the 
Republicans is a piece of sheer fatuity. Free State 
Ministers who broke the armed resistance of the Repub- 
licans are not likely to succumb to political blackmail, 
especially as they know that the blackmailers would 
lose more than anyone else by carrying out their threats. 
If Unionists include, as they love to boast, “* the best 
educated and most intelligent elements in the nation,” 
it would be more profitable to use their intelligence to 
spread the light amongst their neighbours instead of 
expecting the Government not only to provide them 
with a place in the sun, but to do the rough work of 
battering the rest of the community into admitting their 
supremacy. 2 
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PEACE OR WAR? 


()' the few questions upon which the new 

Government must take an immediate decision 
none is so important as that of the evacua- 
tion of Cologne. It is understood that when he was 
in Paris last week the Foreign Secretary discussed 
this problem with M. Herriot and came to a pro- 
visional understanding on certain points. But no 
official statement on the subject was issued, and we 
think it may be assumed that a final and compre- 
hensive decision has not yet been reached. 

It is necessary to be very precise about the facts 
of the case. The Treaty of Versailles provided that 
“as a guarantee for the execution of the Treaty ”’ 
all German territory situated to the west of the Rhine, 
together ‘with the bridgeheads, should be occupied 
by Allied troops. This territory, however, was divided 
into three zones. The first zone was to be evacuated 
at the expiration of five years “from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty"; the second after ten 
years; and the third after fifteen years. The Cologne 
area, occupied by British troops, is situated entirely 
within the first zone, of which it forms the most 
important part. About the date upon which the Treaty 
** came into force ” there is no dispute. It came legally 
into force when the necessary ratifications were 
exchanged in Paris on January 10th, 1920. In the 
ordinary course of events, therefore, the evacuation 
of the first zone should take place on the tenth of 
next month. 

But Article 429 of the Treaty, which deals with 
this matter, contains a conditional clause: the 
successive evacuations are to take place only “ if the 
conditions of the present Treaty are faithfully carried 
out by Germany.” Accordingly it has been contended 
in France, and still is contended in influential quarters 
there, that the five, ten, and fifteen year periods have 
not yet begun to run, or at any rate did not begin to 
run until the signing last August of the London Agree- 
ment whereby Germany accepted the Dawes Report. 
In a strictly legal sense the first part of this contention 
is unanswerable. Germany has not carried out, is not 
carrying out, and never will carry out all the provisions 
of the Versailles Treaty. Everybody now knows and 
admits that she cannot possibly do so; and if so bad 
a Treaty could last so long, and France were as foolish 
as Shylock, the French army would be fully entitled 
by the letter of the law to remain in occupation of 
the left bank of the Rhine for a thousand years to 
come. 

It is clear, therefore, that if the conditional clause 
is to be interpreted in this literal fashion the whole of 
Article 429 is a dead letter. To suggest that the several 
periods began to run when the recent agreement was 
signed in London is nonsense. Either they began to 
run when the Treaty “‘ came into force” or else they 
never have begun and never will begin to run. On 
this point the Treaty itself is quite clear and specific. 
It says: 

For the determination of all periods of time provided for 
in the present Treaty this date [the date of the exchange of 
ratifications] will be the date of the coming into force of the 
Treaty. 

No one is given authority to substitute another 
date. Either Article 429 refers to January 10th, 1920, 


or else it refers to no date at all, and is, therefore, 


ee 


meaningless—having been cancelled by the non-fyj. 
filment by Germany of its preliminary condition, 

Accordingly, the Allies have to choose between ty) 
alternative positions. They may assert that Germany 
has not fulfilled the conditions, and that Article 49 
is, therefore, null and void. In that case they mug 
come to an entirely new understanding with Germany 
upon the whole question of the evacuation of th 
occupied territory. Alternatively, they may admit 
that Germany has, at least, attempted to carry out th 
terms of the Treaty and waive the strict letter of th 
conditional clause in favour of its spirit. Certainly, 
this, in the view of the vast majority of Englishmen, 
irrespective of party, would be the right course to take, 
It has become perfectly obvious, after five year, 
that the military occupation of German territory 
affords no guarantee at all for the carrying out of the 
terms of the Treaty. If it should be necessary agaiy 
to bring pressure to bear upon the German Government 
there are far more effective ways of doing so than by 
keeping British and French troops in Cologne and Bom 
and Coblenz and Mainz. The sooner the military 
occupation comes to end the better for all parties 
concerned ; and there are very few people, we suppose, 
in London who would not welcome an early withdrawal, 
The war is over, and we wish to retain as few reminders 
of it as possible. We do not want to have to obtaina 
military permit in order to go to Wiesbaden; and 
we find no pleasure in meeting exiled British soldiers 
in the streets of Cologne—especially as their presence 
there has never done anything to gain for us the repara- 
tions which we have vainly demanded. The whole 
thing is an unpleasant farce upon which the curtain 
cannot fall too soon. 

About the actual evacuation, however, of the Cologne 
area on January 10th there are certain practical 
difficulties. We must not march out of Cologne merely 
in order to allow the French to march in. Even the 
German Government would not wish us to do that. 
Yet if we were to evacuate Cologne the French would 
be obliged to reoccupy it until the withdrawal from 
the Ruhr is complete; for the communications of the 
French army of the Ruhr pass through the Cologne 
area. Clearly, therefore, the question is one for com- 
promise. We must stay in Cologne until the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr is complete, that is to say for another 
seven or eight months. But we must stay there with 
the consent and good will of the German Government. 
Such consent we have no doubt would be readily 
forthcoming if we were to offer a formal admission 
that the provisions of Article 429 of the Treaty are 
still in existence and began to run on January 10th, 
1920. 

That is the vital point. The Germans quite naturally 
and quite rightly want to know not only what are 
their precise financial obligations, but when their land 
is to be free from foreign soldiers. And they a 
entitled to that information. If the Allies repudiate 
Article 429—and they are legally, though absurdly, 
entitled to do so—then Germany will have no guarantee 
whatever as to the date upon which she may hope to 
be mistress in her own house. About the actual date 
of the evacuation of Cologne there is no very strong 
feeling in Germany. The British military administrs 
tion does not unduly interfere with the life of the 
town, and on the whole is distinctly popular. Our 
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soldiers individually are popular too. But a foreign 
gecupation is a foreign occupation. The citizens of 
Cologne will not perhaps care very much about whether 
our men go away next month or six or twelve months 
hence; but in common with the rest of Germany they 
want the whole question of the occupation settled. 

That is a reasonable demand, and it is the plain duty 
of the British Government to meet it and to satisfy it, 
in the interests of European peace. Is the war over, 
or is it not? Can Germany yet look for a day when 
her penalties and humiliations will end, or can she not ? 
These are the questions which are being asked in 
Berlin and Munich, in Dresden and Hamburg and 
leipsic, as well as in Cologne. We may and indeed 
must stay in Cologne until the French are out of the 
Ruhr, but if we do so without explanation, without 
an admission that Article 429 of the Versailles Treaty 
came legally into force on January 10th, 1925, there 
will be an immense wave of patriotic resentment 
throughout Germany. Such psychological facts are of 
far greater importance than the mere letter of the 
law, beloved of French notaries. The successful 
carrying out of the Dawes scheme, which is now in 
force, implies good-will on both sides. It will succeed 
or fail according as that good-will is maintained or 
destroyed in Germany ; and quite certainly it will be 
destroyed if the Germans are allowed to harbour any 
doubts as to our good faith in the matter of Article 429. 
Have they laboured for five years, or is that five years 
to count for nothing? That is the question which 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government has to answer. And it is 
quite impossible, we believe, to overestimate the import- 
ance of the terms in which the answer is framed. Is it 
Peace or is it still War? 


FRANCE’S COMMUNIST ‘‘PERIL” 


Paris, December 8th. 


HIS is, thanks to the newspapers, an age of “ perils.” 
T There are yellow perils and white perils, and red 
perils and perils of all colours. Trade is in peril ; 
education is in peril ; France is in peril ; the British Empire 
is in peril; civilisation is in peril. There is a peril of war 
and a peril of peace, and whether the military peril is worse 
than the peril of the Protocol is a pleasant subject for 
general debate. Neither the politician nor the journalist 
need be resourceful ; he can always, when hard up for a 
theme, fall back upon one of the multitude of “ perils.” 
The desk at which I write is littered with invitations to 
lectures on the peril of the decay of Latin, the peril of French 
finances, le grand peril de nos richesses artistiques, and other 
perils galore. 

In France we have become accustomed to the German 
peril; and M. Herriot, feeling that it was played out, 
invented the Clerical peril. But the Clerical peril having 
failed to thrill, it has become necessary to discover a new 
peril. The Communist peril is not of course really new; 
it has been used to keep Communism alive ever since the 
war. Clemenceau and Millerand and Poincaré all employed 
this peril with varied degrees of skill and of success. But 
we thought it had been laid aside in the lumber-room of 
Political accessories. Plot after plot was discovered; 
there was a great pother ; but invariably the plot-mongers 
Were obliged to abandon the fiasco of their revelations. 

Herriot recognised the Soviet Government, following 
the lead of England, of Italy, of Germany, and indeed of 
nearly every European country. The Grand Duke Cyril, 
the Pretender to the Russian Throne, found himself 


embarrassed, not merely because it was difficult to find a 
country in which he could live without the protection of 
the Soviet Ambassador, but because even the Russian 
emigrés did not accept his claim and were endeavouring to 
make their peace with the Moscow rulers. 

The Russian peril, indeed, was treated so apathetically 
that its revival has almost the effect of novelty. Revived, 
however, it has been with a vengeance in France. To read 
the French newspapers during the past week was to receive 
the impression that a revolution inspired by Moscow must 
be accomplished before the end of the year. There has 
never been such perturbation since the days when M. 
Clemenceau planted his soldiers in and about Paris. I 
count in the Echo de Paris, which is before me, no fewer 
than nine columns dealing with this or that aspect of the 
Communist peril. On the front page there is room for 
nothing else. The Quotidien, the leading Radical-Socialist 
organ, nearly equals this performance, and prints a page 
of secret instructions of the Communist party. The Temps 
devotes its spacious pages to the same purpose. The Matin 
explains with a wealth of detail the organisation of the 
French Communist party in cellules, in rayons, and in 
federations. Parliament has expressed its deep concern 
and the Prime Minister has reminded me of a young Irish- 
man whom I helped to emigrate to Canada. “Have youa 
map of Canada ?” I asked him; and he replied, “* No, sir ; 
but I have a map of Australia.” ‘‘ Do you mean to suppress 
Communism?” M. Herriot was asked; and he replied, 
**I mean to put down Clerical agitation.” It is true that 
M. Herriot was obliged to add that he would also put down 
the Communist peril, and that the police made great 
raids on the headquarters of the Communists. In short, 
there has been a kind of tacit conspiracy to give Com- 
munism the most magnificent advertisement it has had 
for a long time. No wonder the Communist leaders, whose 
cause was sadly declining, are in the most excellent spirits. 
They are pursued by good fortune. With the slenderest 
means, with no genuine appeal to the public, they are yet 
able to kick up the devil of a row, scare the good bourgeois, 
direct the whole attention of the nation upon them, induce 
the belief abroad that they are formidable, and pursue a 
noisy propaganda to the satisfaction of their masters in 
Moscow. It may well be that they will even contrive to 
stir up echoes in England, where the Conservatives and 
Mr. Winston Churchill are in office. One French news- 
paper, at any rate, avers that Mr. Chamberlain admonished 
M. Herriot gravely on the danger of neglecting the Com- 
munist peril. 

It goes almost without saying that all this uproar is 
largely caused by the desire of the opposition to bring down 
the Herriot Government, accused of laxity in its duty of 
preserving public order. M. Herriot has been likened to 
Kerensky. He is represented as weakly and uncon- 
sciously preparing the red revolution. If only the country 
and the Chamber can be sufficiently alarmed, his days will 
be numbered. A large section of the Senate has already 
in a group meeting shaken its head dubiously. Had there 
only been a really eloquent Nationalist leader in Parliament, 
it is declared, M. Herriot would have fallen the day after 
the Jaurés demonstration. For when the Government. 
which is obliged to placate its Socialist supporters, conveyed 
the mortal remains of Jean Jaurés, the Socialist orator, to 
the Pantheon, it felt itself unable logically to prevent a 
great procession of Communists with their red flags and their 
revolutionary songs. The appearance of the Communists 
in the streets, their manifestation against the Government, 
against the regime, was deprecated, M. Marcel Cachin, 
nominally the leader of the Communists, whether Trotsky 
or Zinovieff is in the ascendant—though the real leaders 
even in France are more occult, and the party is com- 
manded by Moscow—immediately stated that the Com- 
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munists now consider themselves authorised to “ descend 
into the streets.” 

But if the Opposition seizes its opportunity, the Com- 
munists themselves joyfully create that opportunity. At 
the same time as Krassin appears as Ambassador in Paris, 
Captain Sadoul also appears. Into the circumstances of 
the French recognition of the Soviet Government I do not 
propose to enter; I will only say that photographs of 
strange documents and no less strange information were 
presented to me, which suggest that other than political 
motives were in the minds of some of those who pressed 
for such recognition. At least the intentions of the Govern- 
ment were honest and consistent and the outcome of sincere 
conviction. Captain Sadoul chose, doubtless acting under 
instructions, to return at this moment to France, where he 
lies under sentence of death for desertion and other crimes 
such as intelligences avec Vennemi and provocation of 
soldiers to desertion. Sadoul was condemned in his 
absence. He can argue that Russia was never an enemy, 
since no war was declared, and that he never received any 
order to leave Russia. His object in surrendering now is 
clearly to revive Communist agitation. The French are 
easily stirred by any suggestion of martyrdom. For a long 
time the principal asset of the Communist Party was André 
Marty, who was imprisoned as the ringleader of the Black 
Sea mutiny. His name was put forward at numerous 
local elections, and he was regularly elected by the French 
people. Since his release, however, he no longer serves as 
a banner. As a victim he was interesting. As a deputy 
he is negligible. The Communist Party was in the dol- 
drums. A new name, a new.martyr, was needed. Sadoul 
is a living cause for which not only the Communists but 
many liberal-minded men may be forced to fight. 

Now the Amnesty Bill which was passed by the Chamber 
covered the case of Sadoul. But the relative clauses were 
struck out by the Senate, and the Government did not press 
for the restoration of these clauses. Will it now ask the 
Chamber to combat the Senate? Will it use its own 
powers of pardon and try to cut the ground from under the 
feet of the Communists by letting Sadoul go free? The 
dilemma in which M. Herriot is placed is obvious. If he 
favours Sadoul, then more than ever the Opposition will 
cry that he is abandoning France to Communism. He 
may find himself playing the game of the Opposition and 
also of the Communists, who will loudly proclaim their 
triumph. If, on the other hand, the trial of Sadoul proceeds, 
it will be to the accompaniment of ceaseless agitation, and 
it is difficult to see how even the Socialists, on whom 
M. Herriot relies, can refuse their support to the Commu- 
nists on this issue. Thus the Communists have nothing to 
lose and a good deal to gain, but the real profit in any 
event should go to the Nationalists. 

When all is said and done, the real question is not whether 
M. Herriot will stand or fall, but whether any kind of 
Communist revolution is possible in France. In present 
circumstances one would unhesitatingly declare that there 
is no “ peril.” Two large classes in France are possessing 
classes. The peasant is a proprietor. So is the bourgeois. 
They are normally buttresses against Communism. But 
the bourgeoisie has been badly hit by the depreciation of 
the franc, the lowering of the value of rentes, and the 
undoubted difficulties of living. Though this process has 
not, one imagines, gone far enough to change the situation 
fundamentally, it should nevertheless be borne in mind by 
any Government which wishes to avoid trouble, and should 
impel it to redouble its efforts to regain financial equi- 
librium. There exists a third class in France—the worker. 
The worker in France is always restless, inflammable, 
hostile by definition to the bourgeois and the peasant. 
To-day there is no lack of work, and wages, though low, 
are not disproportionate with the cost of living. Still, 
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this is the most fruitful field in which the Communists Tay 
sow their seeds. Revolts, it may be laid down generally, 
are not made in the countryside but in the towns, ang 
especially in the capital. The Communists realise th) 
importance from their point of view of disaffection in th 
Army, and it is in the Army as well as among the worker 
that they pursue their propaganda. Such are the element; 
of the matter, and as I see it there is not, in present cp. 
cumstances, any possibility of a Communist revolution, 
Unless the parties between them, in their desire to scopy 
off each other, mishandle things with incredible stupidity, 
there does not exist in France any genuine Communis 
** peril.” SisLEY Hupp estoy, 















FASCISM IN DECLINE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY.] 
Sn statistics relating to illegal political acts com. 







mitted in Italy during the past few years have 

recently become available. They were referred to 
in a letter to the Times some weeks ago written by a 
Englishman in Rome, Mr. Barnes, who has satisfied himself 
of the desire of the Government to suppress Fascist ill. 
galities, and who makes a very intelligent defence, m 
various other grounds, of the Mussolini régime. The 
statistics purport to show that crimes committed by 
Fascists have decreased each year since the establishment 
of Fascism in power, and have been, especially, notably 
less since the murder of Matteotti six months ago. In the 
last six months the number of persons killed and injured 
among Fascists is considerably greater than the number 
of persons killed and injured by Fascists. The correspon- 
dent also cites a statement recently made by Mussolini to 
the effect that 800 Fascists are undergoing terms of 
imprisonment, and 5,000 awaiting trial. Formidable 
figures showing, in conjunction with the other statistics, 
with what a mass of disorderly politicians of one sort or 
another Government has had to deal. Nor, it may be 
added, has punishment been confined to the rank and file 
of Fascists. Volpi and Dumini, two prominent leaders, 
are awaiting trial charged with complicity in the Matteotti 
murder ; and Mussolini has had to part from at least three 
favourite colleagues—Guinta, de Bono and Balbo, bowing 
to a newspaper campaign which shows that, in spite of the 
new law, the liberty of the Press is still in some respects 
greater in Italy than in England. The curious case of the 
last named, Balbo, leads one, however, to observe that 
there is a lacuna in the recently issued statistical defence of 
Fascism. Reference is made to the fact that the Fascists 
have recently suffered greater casualties themselves than 
they have inflicted among others ; but no figures are issued 
showing how many of the Fascist casualties were due to 
the aggression of outside parties and how many to inter 
necine strife. 

Balbo was not always a Fascist. He was a member of 
the Republican Club in Ferrara in 1920; and a corres 
pondent of the Voce Repubblicana, writing from Ferrara, 
alleges that he was playing poker in a café of that town om 
the day that the Fascists were ambushed at Castello Estense 
by the Communists. It was only in the following year that 
he joined the local Fascio, and was appointed its secretary; 
among his first acts in that position was banishment from 
the district of the professor who claimed to be the founder 
of Ferrarese fascism. After the Fascist revolution he came 
to Rome and reached the rank of general in the Militia ; 
but he still took an affectionate interest in the affairs of his 
province. 

The murder of the Fascists at Castello Estense began to 
prey on his mind ; and when at last, in 1928, justice began 
to move in the matter Balbo shoved it energetically from 
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behind. Sixteen Communists were brought before the 
Assizes at Mantua. Eleven were condemned and five 

uitted. Balbo sought first to influence the justices’ 
decision at Mantua, and afterwards directed a persecution 
against the five men who had been adjudged innocent. 
They were to be re-arrested every few weeks, and their 
lives made “‘ impossible.” It is with an admission that in 
this affair he was guilty of excessive zeal that Balbo has 
tendered his resignation to Mussolini. 

The matter came to light during the process Balbo— 
Voce Repubblicana, an action for libel at Rome. It seems 
that the Voce charged or insinuated that Balbo was some- 
how involved in the fatal attack upon Don Muizoni, a 
Ferrarese priest, in 1928. Balbo took proceedings against 
the journal which brought forward in evidence certain 
letters, some written on the occasion of the trial at Mantua, 
others later. The death of Don Muizoni led to a strengthen- 
ing of “dissident” Fascism in Ferrara, and Balbo took a 
strong line against the dissidents. Dissident Fascism is 
not anew phenomenon ; it has reared its head in Piedmont, 
Tuscany and Naples as well as in the Romagna, and some 
of its leaders, notably Forni at Novara, are men of import- 
ance. In Ferrara, Beltrami, an ex-legionary of Fiume, 
joined the dissidents, and he alleges, as witness for the Voce, 
that Balbo by direct intervention shielded the men guilty 
of killing Don Muizoni, as previously he had persecuted the 
persons acquitted of the Communist outrage of 1920. The 
struggle of dissidents and orthodox in Ferrara became very 
bitter; and when Beltrami (against whem Balbo brings a 
counter-charge of corruption) sought to promote a general 
peace, he was, his partisans allege, frustrated by Balbo, 
who sent—as a result of decisions taken at the Viminale, 
to which General de Bono, then head of the Militia, was 
privy—a foreign squadron, toughs from Perugia, into the 
province of Ferrara for “‘disciplinary’’ purposes. 

Another similar case is on the horizon, that of Giunta, 
formerly political secretary of the Fascist party, and the 
dissidents in Piedmont. Giunta has had for a long time a 
bitter vendetta with Forni, a Piedmontese landowner, 
who in the early days of Fascism was a squadron-leader of 
great fury, but became after victory an advocate of peace 
and normalisation, in order to annoy Giunta, of whom he 
was jealous. Sala, the ex-mayor of Alessandria, an associ- 
ate of Forni, has sent to the Opposition journals a letter of 
March, 1924, written by Giunta, while the latter was still 
secretary of the party, in which he directs, using in his 
epistle the name of Mussolini, that “life” in Alessandria, 
Cuneo, Novara, Turin and other cities shall henceforth be 
“rendered impossible’ for Sala and Cesaré Forni. 

Balbo accepted the penalty of his error like a Fascist 
gentleman. ‘“‘Yes, dear Balbo,’ Mussolini, in effect, 
responded, “I accept your resignation, but go forth with 
honour untarnished, retaining your rank as general. For I, 
too, am a gentleman.” The Opposition, being composed 
of less chivalrous persons, made merry over the letters, 
contrasting them with Mussolini’s over-night promise to 
restore normal conditions and his appeal for,a pacificatory 
spirit among parties. Is it normal for a Prime Minister 
to flatter a man who admits to having tampered with 
justice, “ under exasperation” ? Nevertheless, Mussolini’s 
letter expressed accurately enough the Duce’s “* normal ’- 
condition of spirit, which is emotional; and his followers 
are quite sincere in their indignation at the failure of the 
Opposition to understand the nobility of his gesture towards 
itself, on the one hand, and towards Balbo on the other. 

The effect of these affairs is very great, and this accounts 
mainly for the moderation with which Mussolini is now 
speaking. He must cease to protect the extremists if he 
's to remain in power; and as he desires to remain in 
power his promises to amend are probably sincere. More- 
Ver, he can carry out his promises without endangering his 


position among the Fascists themselves ; there is no danger 
of an internal revolt directed against himself, nor any sign 
of diminution in the personal loyalty which he inspires 
among the Blackshirts, dissidents included. But this turn 
to the right will mean the abandonment of his attempt to 
revolutionise the life of the nation, to turn Italy into a 
“* great democracy of workers, founded on a national basis 
of granite,” which was his original idea. The extremists 
believed with him in the possibility of such a revolution 
(hence probably his tenderness towards them), as certainly 
did not the moderate elements of his government, whom in 
future he proposes to represent. He has again raised the 
cry that he stands alone between Italy and anarchy or 
communism ; which itself after two years of his government 
is a confession of failure in creative statesmanship. The cry 
is likely truer than many people think, for though public 
opinion desires tranquillity and order, it does not follow 
that the heterogeneous Opposition on the Aventine, united 
only in its hostility to Fascism, will be able to give these to 
them. There are many reasons for believing that the 
ending of the present régime, if sure, will be slow. Its 
exit will be delayed by the not very intelligent loyalty of 
the Blackshirts and the fears of the reactionary profiteering 
classes whom Mussolini has sincerely despised. But 
failure will accompany that exit. 

The causes of failure will have been various. As Missiroli 
in his pamphlet, the Coup d’Etat, observes, Mussolini 
confused dictatorship with permanent personal power ; 
and in the result his power has not been so effective as was 
that of Giolitti, who ruled Italy for thirty years, though 
not always in office. Giolitti was the true Machiavelli: 
a man, Missiroli says, who governed according to the modes 
of Western civilisation a people alien to the “ spiritual 
formations of modernity,” leading them to prosperity and, 
as the War showed, a fair measure of unity, and that in 
spite of his own profound pessimism regarding the nature, 
history and customs of the Italians. Mussolini likes his 
name to be associated with that of Machiavelli; but what 
disgusted him with the ancient régime was precisely its 
Machiavellianism ; he wanted to make reality and appear- 
ance correspond, to have done with pretences. In 
pursuance of that end he directed the demolishment of 
unreal forms, where he might have made those forms real, 
or as real as they are in France and England, by, for instance, 
giving Italy what she has never had, a genuine Conservative 
party, which would have been, besides, a better, more 
permanent barrier to international communism than the 
Blackshirts provide. By taking this course he would have 
had a certain creative achievement to his credit, where 
now he has none. But it was forbidden him by his tem- 
perament, by his desire to outvie d’Annunzio of the Fiumian 
Constitution, and, above all, by the nature of his following, 
which, as Salvatorelli points out in his interesting book on 
National Fascismo (Gobetti, Turin), was mainly drawn from 
the minor bourgeoisie—a class (Sinn Fein in Ireland, it is 
interesting to remember, had a rather similar origin) dis- 
tinct from both the possessing and the productive elements 
of the nation, out of contact with reality, wanting in the 
critical sense, and inclined to an abstract idealism. Results 
were altogether odd and contradictory. There was a politi- 
cal eclipse of the old governing classes which, if they did 
not represent Capitalism, were in close relations with it, 
and this followed on many explicit declarations from the 
Fascist camp against the idle rich and profiteers. At the 
same time, Fascism deprived Labour of the right to strike, 
and of other economic powers and privileges, claiming that 
it waged an impartial war on class-war, and that Italy stood 
above class. To prove that by facts, Fascism sought to 
identify itself with the nation, logically enough ; but to-day 
the slogans, “ Italia 4 Noi” and “ Fascism and Nation are 
one,” are an evident mockery of the truth. Class survives, 
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and the Italians themselves, as a result of the working out of 
Fascism, show signs of falling back upon their old regional 
and municipal instincts; we see the Fascists fighting for 
provincial autonomy, and men banished, as in Dante's 
time, from one province to another. It is paradoxical, but 
perhaps the best to be said for Mussolini is that he has 
increased the happiness of the greatest number; for after 
all, for those who like that sort of thing, Fascism is the 
sort of thing they like, and for the rest—for the larger 
number who do not meddle in politics—life is easier, more 
convenient than it was four years ago, public services and 
the economic situation have improved, d’Annunzio has 
returned to divine poetry, threat of war with Jugoslavia is 
past. Italy’s Nietzschean Premier must console himself, 
ironically, with a dictum from the Anglo-Saxon utilitarians. 


RAISING CAIN 


Mg | NHERE was a discussion somewhere lately on the 
most beautiful single line in English poetry. I 
found, on searching through my memory for 

the few single lines that lingered there like lost sheep in 

a mountain mist, that a good many of them were not 

beautiful at ali and that there were far more lines from 

Mr. Kipling than from Shelley repeating themselves in 

my brain. One line especially repeated itself time after 

time. It was a line from The Ballad of the Bolivar, printed 
indelibly on the enthusiastic memory of sixteen, and it 
ran: 

Rolling down the Ratcliffe Road, drunk and raising Cain. 

I knew nothing about the Ratcliffe Road at the age of 

sixteen (or since) and very little about raising Cain, but 

there was a suggestion of riotous release in the line that 
made it extraordinarily palatable to a quiet schoolboy. 

Few men have ever lived who have not at some time 

or other enjoyed raising Cain, or, at least, the thought of 

it. How often at school one has seen a master leaving 

a room for a few minutes and the class suddenly trans- 

formed into a mob of ululating savages, throwing things 

at each other, wrestling and rolling on the floor, making 
any kind of meaningless noise that will add to the general 
din! How often, alas, some poor warrior still lay sprawling 
on the floor amid a welter of books and papers when the 
schoolmaster came sharply through the door and stared 
at him with icy eyes as he collected himself all blushing 
and crept back with his belongings to his hole at the desk! 
It was now a company of mice sitting on their timid tails 
that sat and watched the master, terrible as a tomcat, 
to see what he would do next. There is no more sudden 
change in the surface of human nature than that which 
is effected by the appearance of a schoolmaster. Heroes 
dwindle into the smallest of the rodents. Captains of 
the Fourth Fifteen quake with terror. They do not, 
I fancy, think they have been doing anything wrong, 
but they know that they have been doing something that 
cannot be explained to a schoolmaster. In a reasonable 
world the boys would say quite frankly: ‘‘ We were only 
raising Cain, sir,” and the master would join in the laugh 
with them. In the world as it is, however, reason plays 
little part, as most of our energies have to be devoted to 
the grand task of civilising that wild animal, the human 
being. As a result, the schoolmaster pretends to take a 
far more serious view of the interrupted riot than he really 
does take, and he utters some Juvenalian sarcasms at the 
expense of poor Johnson, who had been found on the 
floor, at which the rest of the class tries to laugh and not 
to laugh at the same time, being uncertain whether the 
sarcasin is meant to amuse or to terrorise them. In point of 

fact, it has done both. As for Johnson, gladly at such a 

moment would he exchange places with a worm and crawl 
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into a hole in the ground. Hear him many years late 
however, recalling the best years of his life with an old 
schoolfellow, and he no longer cuts such a poor figure jp 
the scene with the master. The master himself has becom, 
a kind of comical intruder into a picture of glorious high 
spirits and disorder. The only disorderly scenes that , 
man recalls with regret from his school days are tho» 
in which a master was not the victor but the vanquished 
—some feeble master who was more frightened of th 
boys than they were of him. There is nothing mop 
humiliating than to see a schoolmaster trampled on by 
schoolboys. At least, there is nothing more humiliating 
to remember. 

One of the odd characteristics of the game of raising 
Cain is that it is almost impossible for either a man or, 
boy to do it alone. In Mr. Kipling’s ballad, one map, 
“rolling down the Ratcliffe Road, drunk and raising 
Cain,” would have been objectionable. Seven men doing 
the same thing become a cheerful chorus. Notice th 
different behaviour of boys in London streets when they 
are alone or wandering about in small gangs. Not many 
of them play mouth organs or sing (if it can be called 
singing) or dance along the pavements when alone, 
Solitary, man is on the whole law-abiding and goes on his 
way quietly. Let him meet a few others of his kind, 
however, and they easily form themselves into a new 
community in rebellion against the general community, 
They are now a group the members of which do not car 
what other people think of them so long as they are approved 
of by each other. They tread the surface of the earth 
as if it belonged to them, expecting the rest of mankind 
to make way for them and indifferent to the effect the 
noise they are making may produce on the ears of the 
civilised. Luckily, custom and the dread of conse 
quences keep their instinct of rowdiness within bounds. 
But we may take it that, in such circumstances, human 
beings are as rowdy as they dare to be, and are filled with 
a Dionysiae joy in their companionship of liberation. 
Man achieves the feeling of liberation most easily by making 
noises and breaking things in company. Nature probably 
meant him to evolve from one kind of slave into another— 
from a slave to something outside him into a slave to 
something inside him. But man is in such a muddled 
state of mind about his fate that he never, or only late in 
life, ceases to revolt against being any sort of slave at all 
He is even foolish enough at times to aim at perfect liberty 
in a world in which no liberty is possible except as a result 
of servitude. The ancients spoke of Bacchus as the 
Liberator, and, up to a point, they spoke well. But, 
even here, we find that we have only to reach the bottom 
of the wine-vat of perfect freedom to discover slavery it 
a new form. It is the unchanging paradox of our lives 
that, where we are most free we are bound and that where 
we are most bound we are free. We can hardly be expected 
to learn this, however, in one incarnation, and so the world 
is still likely for some time to come to bear a population 
much given to various follies and excesses, innocent and 
otherwise, in its efforts to outwit the inevitable law. 
We are all slaves, but some of us, being more optimistit 
and also more foolish than the rest, are fugitive slaves. 
One of the first evidences of our optimism appeared when 
we tried to raise Cain in the schoolroom in the absence of 
the schoolmaster. 

Undergraduates are a race addicted to futile bids for 
liberty of this kind. On Tuesday night, when after the 
Oxford and Cambridge rugby match a number of under- 
graduates wrecked a box in His Majesty’s Theatre, threw 
glasses on the stage, and even clambered on to the stage 
and rang down the curtain, we had only a new expressio® 
of an ancient idealism. Being already middl 1, I 
cannot find words strong enough to condemn the behaviow 
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of the undergraduates. I have lost nearly all my capacity 
for pleasure in seeing chairs smashed, curtains torn, and 
destruction for destruction’s sake. But, if the under- 

wates had not gone quite as far, I might have felt 
a sort of retrospective sympathy with them. I saw many 
plays in my youth, but I confess that some of the plays 
that gave me the greatest pleasure were those of which 
[could hear scarcely a word owing to the noise the audience 
was making. I never took much part in the noise myself, 
for my voice is not of a kind that would make any per- 
ceptible addition to a pandemonium, and I could 
never blow a trumpet or whirl a buzzer in public without 
self-consciousness. Still, it was something to be in the 
company of others who were doing these things—students 
of the sciences and the arts who were as excited as slaves 
during the Saturnalia and who would rather hear one of 
their own company imitating a crowing cock than the 
brightest witticisms of the stage. If you are in the mood 
for this sort of thing, it is extraordinary how easily you 
are pleased. All you ask is that the flow of noise and 
interruptions shall be incessant with only an occasional 
missile to vary the monotony. There is something very 
agreeable in seeing the audience turning into the actor 
of the evening, and clowning with an extravagance that 
no single actor on the stage could rival. In the same way, 
at public meetings at which learned men have read learned 
papers, I have often enjoyed the rudeness of the inter- 
rupters in the back benches as much as the polite learning 
on the platform. If the lecture were on some such subject 
as bimetallism, no interruption, however fatuous, seemed 
to me to be out of place. The lecturer, indeed, to most of 
us appeared to be simply “ asking for it.”” And yet, in 
the circumstances, it might have been more reasonable 
to stay away than to disturb the somnolence of those who 
really cared for bimetallism. If one did happen to care 
either about the lecture or about the subject of the lecture, 
how bitterly one was enraged against those who played the 
grinning idiot, their faces red with shouting, at the back 
of the hall! The interruptions, one told oneself, were 
without wit, and were mere rudeness to a guest. One 
was outside the happy circle of liberation, and was a 
spectator, not of great sport, but of silly antics. Had 
I paid for a seat at His Majesty’s on Tuesday night, no 
doubt I should have felt the same kind of hostility to the 
undergraduates who wrecked the box. And really, if the 
hewspaper reports are accurate, they do seem to have 
gone a little too far. The pleasure of destroying things 
is immense, but if a box must be wrecked, it should be 
in @ music-hall, not in a theatre. And glasses should not 
be thrown on the stage in any circumstances. In such 
moments of temptation, rowdy undergraduates would 
also do well to remember one eternal truth. It is 
this. A gentleman is a man who knows not only how 
to behave but how to misbehave. That is the golden rule 
of the school of Cain. Even so,if I were an undergraduate 
and if I had been present in His Majesty’s Theatre on 
Saturday night, my attitude might have been different. 

cannot be fair in these matters after forty. 

Y. Y¥. 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE MOON 


R. H. MUNRO FOX, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, has recently made an interest- 

ing inquiry into lunar periodicity in the reproduc- 
tion of sea-urchins. He quotes passages from ancient 
authors, from Aristotle to St. Augustine, which show a 
widespread belief in the influence of the moon on the life- 
re of “shell-fish”” and other marine animals. The 
ypical story is: ‘Luna alit ostrea et implet echinos.”’ 
the second volume of the Philosophical Transactions 


of the Royal Society, published in 1667, travellers to the 
East Indies are asked to enquire ‘‘ whether those shell-fishes, 
that are in these parts plump and in season at the full moon, 
and lean and out of season at the new, are found to have 
contrary constitutions in the East Indies.” The belief 
that the size and seasonableness of certain marine animals 
vary with the phases of the moon is held to-day in the 
fish-markets around the Mediterranean and in the Red 
Sea. Mr. Munro Fox writes: ‘‘ At Suez sea-urchins and 
crabs are said to be ‘full’ at full moon and ‘empty’ at 
new moon, and at Alexandria the same thing is said of 
mussels and of sea-urchins, the Tarentines believe that 
oysters are fattest at full moon, while at Nice, Naples, 
Alexandria, and in Greece, urchins are said to be fullest 
at full moon.” In the case of crabs the reference is to the 
size of the muscles, which become much smaller when the 
animals are going to moult their cuticle; in the case of 
sea-urchins the reference is to the reproductive organs 
or gonads which form the only edible part. 

The question which Mr. Munro Fox tackled was whether 
the ancient and widespread supposition has a basis of fact. 
His answer is somewhat surprising. He found that the 
supposition is untrue for mussels and sea-urchins in the 
Mediterranean, and untrue for mussels and crabs in the 
Red Sea, but true for the sea-urchin found at Suez—which 
is quite different from the common Mediterranean species. 
In the large Suez sea-urchin, often called Diadema, “ the 
gonads undergo a cycle of growth and development corre- 
sponding with each lunation throughout the breeding 
season. Just before full moon the ovaries and testes are 
at their greatest bulk, filled with eggs or with spermatozoa 
respectively, which are spawned into the sea at the time 
of full moon. The shrunken gonads then gradually fill 
again with ripening sexual products to be shed at the next 
full moon.” This is a remarkable conclusion not only as 
a statement of a puzzling scientific fact, but also because 
it indicates that the old story which was current in Mediter- 
ranean countries is untrue of that region, yet based on fact 
at Suez. It is suggested that in ancient Egypt the belief 
began at Suez, that it spread to Greece, and that it was 
accepted without verification for the Mediterranean shores 
in general. 

Here then is a well-established biological fact, a certain 
Red Sea Echinoid shows a periodic reproductive cycle 
correlated with the lunar month. But what is the meaning 
of the periodicity? Why is it that the eggs and sperms 
are spawned about the time of each full moon until the 
breeding season closes in September? Why is it that a 
fresh crop begins to be formed during the declining phases 
of the moon? There may be some external influence 
which acts on the germ-cells throughout their growth 
and multiplication, and comes to a climax when the moon 
is full. Or, more probably, there is some influence at 
the time of the full moon which has a trigger-like action 
on the gonads which have become full of germ-cells. But 
all this is rather in the air unless we can specify what the 
external influence is. Perhaps it is tidal, and there are 
some marine animals that are known to spawn at spring 
tides. Yet this is not a very easy theory. One difficulty 
is that the Suez sea-urchin has a single reproductive cycle 
in each lunation, which includes two spring- and two 
neap-tidal periods. Perhaps, as Mr. Munro Fox points 
out, this is not a fatal objection to the tidal influence 
theory, ‘‘ for during the summer months at Suez the new- 
moon spring tides have a greater range than the full- 
moon springs, so that the maximum tidal range is attained 
once only during each lunar month.” 

If the external influence is not tidal it may perhaps be 
the light of the moon. Now it has been noticed in some 


rivers that there is a maximum frequency of minute Alge 
and minute crustaceans (water-fleas) at full moon. 


As 
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the crustaceans feed on the Algez, the problem narrows 
itself to the occurrence of the Alge; and it may be that 
the moonlight is an appreciable factor in photosynthesis. 
That this is the case has been alleged for a common green 
organism called Euglena, where Knauthe found a photo- 
synthetic effect of moonlight with a ratio to that of sunlight 
of 2:9. But when Munro Fox tried this experiment for 
the Canadian pondweed, he found that the amount of 
photosynthesis was, if any, very small—less than 0.018 
that of sunlight. So this remains inconclusive at present. 

It has been proved, however, that moonlight is not 
without its influence on plants, for instance, in hastening 
the germination of seeds and in causing leaves to open their 
stomata at night. There are some plants that turn to 
the moon, and there are some seaweeds that produce a 
crop of sex-cells once or twice in each lunar month— 
again suggestive of tidal influence. 

The best known cases of lunar periodicity in repro- 
duction are those of various marine worms that are called 
“* Palolo.”” In the Palolo (Leodice viridis) of Pacific coral 
reefs, the reproductive crisis occurs at the last quarter 
of the moon in October and even more markedly at the 
same time in November. The head end of the worm is 
kept fixed in the crevices of the coral, while the posterior 
body, laden with germ-cells, is set adrift. These headless 
sections of worms break up in the water, liberating the 
germ-cells. For a short time the sea is green with “* worms,” 
like thick vermicelli soup, and the eye cannot penetrate 
below two or three inches. The natives collect the deli- 
cacies and have a great feast, and even the land-crabs 
arrange a visit to the worm-strewn beach. The fertilised 
egg-cells develop into free-swimming larve ; many perish, 
of course, but there is a large margin of safety. The 
head-ends in the coral are also able to regrow what they 
have set adrift. There is an evasion of the death-penalty, 
which is often incident on giving origin to new lives. 

The Atlantic Palolo worm (Leodice fucata) of Samoa 
and the Fiji Islands, behaves in much the same way, 
but its date is different. The swarming usually occurs 
within three days of the last quarter of the moon between 
June 29th and July 28th. According to Dr. A. G. Mayer’s 
description, the mature worm backs out of its burrow, 
two fathoms down in the coral, and liberates its posterior 
segments—salmon-red or dull pink in the male, greenish- 
grey or drab in the female. These swim to the surface 
and wriggle about there, hind end foremost. ‘*‘ When 
the sun is about to rise, and the first faint rays of light 
fall over the ocean, the worms begin to contract violently ” 
—so violently that they burst. Light is not the sole, 
but a contributory cause of the muscular spasms. It may 
be noted that when the third quarter of the June-July 
moon falls late in July, the Atlantic Palolo has an earlier 
swarm at the first quarter. The distantly related Japanese 
** Palolo”’ swarms at the time of both the new and the 
full moon in October and November, and there are other 
cases of bi-lunar, apparently tidal, periodicity. 

Dr. Mayer made two very interesting experiments. 
Thirty days before swarming was due he put some rocks 
with eleven worms in them in a scow-shaped live-car, 
which was floated, half-full of water, on the sea. In this 
artificial ‘‘ tideless’ sea only four of the eleven worms 
swarmed. This proved that the Palolo worms can swarm 
without the immediate influence of the tides, but it is 
quite possible that those that swarmed in the box had 
previously acquired a tidal rhythmicity—an engraining 
well illustrated by another worm, Convoluta. Perhaps, 
as Dr. Mayer suggests, the other Palolos in the box would 
also have swarmed if the circulation of water had been 
more perfect. In his second experiment Dr. Mayer 


provided the scows with light-tight wooden covers. The 
moonlight was thus excluded, and out of twenty-two woums 


— 


none swarmed. This suggests that the moonlight is 3 
necessary liberating stimulus. Unfortunately, if one may 
so say, subsequent experiments by Treadwell yielded », 
opposite result. More trials must be made and with 
numbers. It might be useful to try to keep individu, 
apart, for Mr. Munro Fox calls attention to an interest; 
fact, that when sea-urchins are ripe, a spawning ma} 
stimulates adjacent ripe individuals of both sexes so thy 
they also spawn. A spawning female also stimulates 7; 
males to spawn. This simultaneity makes the fertilisatio, 
of the liberated ova more certain Similar facts hay 
been noted for one of the Nereid worms, so they may apply 
to the Palolos. 
What has been established by Mr Munro Fox is thy 
the large Diadem sea-urchin of Suez spawns punctually 
month after month, from spring to autumn, at the ful 
moon. It is probable that the influence is of the natu, 
of a trigger-pulling stimulus, for five individuals (of anothe 
species) examined had ripe eggs in abundance nine day 
after spawning, and it may be inferred that the germ-cels 
are ready long before the full moon. The extrusion of 
the germ cells is due to the contraction of muscle-fibns 
in the gonad-walls, and it is probable that the outsik 
stimulus acts on these through the nervous system, whid 
is of a low order in sea-urchins. What the outside stimuhs 
is, remains uncertain. Does it operate through the tides, 
or is it due to the light of the moon, or to both, or to neither, 
Mr. Munro Fox will doubtless supply the answer befor 
long. - J. ArTHUR THomsox, 


Correspondence 
A PROTEST 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STaTESMAN. 


Srr,—I am surprised to see in a paper of the standing od 
Tue New STATESMAN such a wild statement as appears in the 
last paragraph of Robert Dell’s article on “The German 
Elections.” Surely, none of your women readers will let th 
assertions in this paragraph re the morality of the Germa 
business women pass? It would be interesting to get th 
views of someone with a wide knowledge of Germany and 
German business women on this subject. Perhaps Mr. Del 
has been unfortunate in the type of business woman he has come 
in contact with.—Yours, etc., 

85 Woodhurst Road, 

Acton, W.3. 


MARGARET M. MartTIN. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sr1r,—I was astonished and disgusted to read the last paragraph 
of Mr. Robert Dell’s article on the German Elections in the las 
issue of THE NEw STATESMAN. It is undoubtedly true that inal 
countries sweated female labour tends to drive some unfortunate 
women to prostitution, but to condemn the whole wome 
electorate of a great country like Germany as Mr. Dell does’ 
disgraceful, and I am surprised and shocked that a paper of the 
standing of THe New SraTesMANn should publish such 8 
wholesale libel. — 

I hope Mr. Dell will have the decency to apologise m ths 
week’s New STATESMAN for the insult he has so lightly of 
to womanhood in the persons of the German women electors— 
Yours, etc. M. H. Maurice. 


[We have received many other letters on this subject, some 
of them couched in much stronger language than those we have 
printed. We can only suppose that our correspondents have 
little or no acquaintance with German life. We must, howeve!, 
point out as emphatically as possible that what Mr. Dell wrote 
did not refer to “ prostitution,” or anything resembling = 
tution, but merely to the fact that in Germany, as in many 0 
European countries, it is quite usual for young earning men © 
women to share housekeeping expenses without being 
We are sure that Mr. Dell, in referring to this custom, had no 
idea of “ condemning ” still less of “ insulting ” German =a 
It is 8 question merely of autres pays autres maeurs.—ED., \” 
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THE NEED FOR PUBLICITY 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

§r,—The article on “ The Need for Publicity,” published in 
Tae New STATESMAN of December 6th, gives further and 
welcome publicity to the question of making Government pub- 
lications easily accessible to the public, a matter which the 
Library Association has urged for many years. 

With your contributor’s views regarding the importance of 
publishing statistical returns without delay, and the necessity 
of making the prices of all Government publications reasonable, 
so that they may be purchased by the general public, the 
Library Association is in cordial agreement. 

Your contributor, after quoting and amplifying the statements 
regarding prices, which I made in my letter to The Times 
Literary Supplement, proceeds to refer to the Library Associa- 
tion’s suggestion of Depository Libraries, and says “ This is 

as far as it goes.” The Library Association would, of 
course, greatly appreciate a generous distribution of Govern- 
ment publications to Public Libraries, large and small, and to 
other Libraries which are used by students. But when pre- 
paring its “‘Memorandum on the Cost and Distribution of 

Government Publications *’ (copies of which can be obtained 
from the undersigned) the Association had due regard for wise 
national economy, and deliberately put forward modest requests 
(a) for the supply of all Government publications at cheaper 
rates to Public Libraries, and (b) for the recognition by the 
Government of about twenty large Public Libraries in selected 
geographical areas as Depository Libraries where all Government 
publications could be freely consulted by the public immediately 
after publication. 

This most moderate scheme is little more than a development 
of the admirable plan of H.M. Patent Office, which distributes 
its Journal, Complete Specifications, and Abridgments of 
Specifications, freely to public libraries in areas where there is 
a demand for them. The Library Association’s suggestion is 
much more restricted than that of the Adult Education Com- 
mittee, which, in its Report to the Minister of Reconstruction 
in 1919, recommended “ that Public Libraries should receive 
regular notice,of new publications, and that they should be able 
to obtain?'any Government document whatever free of charge 
on application.” (Section 37.) Further, the scheme is in 
striking contrast to the practice which obtains in the United 
States, where the law generously provides for about 615 libraries 
to receive, if they so desire, one copy of every printed publication 
of a public character. 

In response to an appeal from the Library Association, the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer granted to public libraries a 
subsidy of 50 per cent. on the prices of Government publications, 
but at the same time he withdrew the supply of all free copies, 
thereby cancelling the concession so far as many Public Libraries 
were concerned. An appeal, supported by other bodies and 
many eminent persons, was made to the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but the Financial Secretary to the Treasury has 
replied stating that he is in agreement with the view of his pre- 
decessor, viz., that “ the concession recently made fully meets 
> claims of the Public Libraries to special recognition by the 
tate.” 

The Library Association cannot concur with this view; it 
considers that the prices are still much too high to allow Public 
Libraries to acquire even a proper proportion of the publications, 
and that the establishment of a series of Depository Libraries is 
an urgent necessity. 

Unlike other publishers, the Government’s duty does not end 
with the printing of books and pamphlets, nor are its aims thus 
attained ; the question of publicity and distribution is equally 
important. The Treasury itself recognised this duty in 1922, 
for in November of that year, in reply to representations made 
by the Royal Statistical Society, a communication stated that 
*My Lords are in general agreement with the view of your 
council as to the importance of the wide dissemination of exact 
knowledge respecting the principal data of vital, financial and 
commercial progress, but they are very doubtful as to how far 
this can be achieved merely by the reductions in the prices of 
Government publications.” 

The Library Association, representing all the Public Libraries 
of the United Kingdom, is convinced that Public Libraries can 
function as the most economical distributing agents of the 
valuable information contained in Government publications, 
yet the Financial Secretary, like his predecessor in office, has 
declined to receive a deputation from the Library Association, 





which desires to submit practical and inexpensive proposals !— 
Yours, etc., 


Gro. A. STEPHEN 
(Hon. Secretary, Library Association's 
Special Committee on Government 
Publications.) 
Central Public Library, Norwich. 
December 6th. 


THE WAGES OF FARM 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Although in general I do not agree with your political 
outlook, I read Tue New STATESMAN regularly, expecting and 
usually finding an able and fair-minded presentment of another 
point of view. Therefore, I ask leave to comment on your 
recent editorial paragraph concerning agricultural wages. 

That the wages of farm labourers are low and ought to be 
raised all will agree—farmers more than most men. But, when 
you suggest as a remedy a campaign by the Trades Union Con- 
gress, ** for the reconstruction of rural Trade Unionism,” those 
of us who have to deal with the facts can only express our 
astonishment. 

I think it is generally accepted that a Wage Board or Com- 
mittee better meets the need of the farm labourer than a Trade 
Union. But that is not my present point. 

It is impossible for any industry to long continue to divide in 
wages more than it earns, and that is what arable farming has 
done for some years. Prices of agricultural produce are better 
now, but they have about reached their normal level compared 
with other wholesale commodities, and no further great im- 
provement is likely. The reason why farming in general is 
still barely remunerative is chiefly to be found in the heavy 
costs of production and distribution. Some distributing com- 
panies make high profits, but others hardly pay their way, and 
one large item in their costs is the high rate of wages where 
powerful Trade Unions have exploited the natural protection 
enjoyed by sheltered industries. 

Of course, these wages are none too high for the needs of the 
men, and we should all like to see them even higher. But they 
have been forced up artificially too fast for the present resources 
of the country, and hence arise many of the ills from which we 
suffer. To take one example—how can a farmer pay adequate 
wages to his skilled cowman when so large a part of the retail 
price of milk goes to the less skilled man who takes it round from 
street to street ? 

If the Trades Union Congress would tackle this problem, and 
moderate the demands of labour in sheltered callings till wages 
could be raised in trades exposed to world competition, they 
would do much to cure the evils of unemployment and under- 
payment. At present, railwaymen, milkmen, and the servants 
of local authorities are getting part of their comparatively high 
wages at the expense of highly skilled engineers and agricultural 
labourers. The Trades Union Congress could deal with this 
trouble better than any other body, and they would perform a 
national service by doing so.—Yours, etc., 

C. DampreR WHETHAM. 


LABOURERS 


THE WAGES AGREEMENT FOR THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Referring to your comments upon what you term “ the 
vicious principle of allowing arrears of profits to accumulate 
as a debit against wages,” I would like to point out that the 
“lag” in the translation to wages of any additions that might 
be accruing in respect of periods when the ascertainments 
showed a profit, was demanded by the men themselves. In 
course of the proceedings before Lord Buckmaster’s Court of 
Inquiry it was shown that when this question was considered 
by the National Board, Mr. Evan Williams, President of the 
Mining Association of Great Britain, had endeavoured to get 
the men’s side to agree that the changes in the wage-paying 
capacity should be more quickly reflected in changes in wage- 
rates. The Minutes of the Meeting of the National Board held 


on December 7th, 1922, showed that Mr. Williams said: ** We 
do think there is a very strong objection—an objection which, 
I believe, would appeal to you (the men’s representatives) as 
much as it does to us—to having such an interval between 
ascertainment and application as is involved in the proposal 
you make now.” 
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It is not surprising that Lord Buckmaster professed his 
inability to understand the men’s attitude in this matter, the 
only explanation of which, as given by their auditors, being 
that as there was clways a delay in getting the full figures from 
all the collieries the miners preferred to wait in order that a 
larger proportion of the returns might be available. Lord 
Buckmaster’s comments upon the men’s choice of procedure 
were as follows: ‘* There are some things that pass human com- 
prehension, and this is one. I cannot conceive why it is that 
once it has been ascertained a profit has been earned and the 
men’s wages are to be increased, and if there be some error in 
the matter it can be adjusted later, the men’s representatives 
should say: ‘ We will not have the profit now but will wait 
until a later period when we have investigated everything, and 
get it adjusted then.’’’ Of course, as one of the miners’ repre- 
sentatives admitted, the “lag” might equally well operate 
in the men’s favour by staving off reductions in wages. 

In practice the agreement worked out distinctly to the advan- 
tage of the men, who were secured a minimum wage, which they 
got, while it merely provided for a minimum profit to the owners 
which in many districts they not only did not get, but had to 
put their hands in their pockets to provide wages beyond the 
producing power of the industry. 

It is too often overlooked that the people who find the money 
for the establishment of collieries are not a few bloated capital- 
ists, such as the men’s leaders would have the public believe, 
but represent a large number of small individual shareholders, 
many of whom are certainly very hard hit by being deprived of 
any return on their investments. It is this body of small 
investors, rather than the workmen, who are the real * under 
dog ” in the coal industry.—Yours, etc., 

A. E. Rircuie, 
Late Managing Director, Snowdown Colliery, Ltd. 


[As long as miners’ wages are as low as they mostly are at 
present we certainly cannot agree with Mr. Ritchie’s final sen- 
tence. We have the greatest possible sympathy with the 
** small investor,” who finds his dividends cut down or cut off, 
but his plight is not, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, to be 
compared to that of the wage-earner who has not enough income 
to provide his wife and his children with the food and clothes 
they need.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE TRIUMPH OF IODINE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Your readers and you will surely agree that I have 
served you in “ drawing” from Dr. J. A. Goodfellow his article 
in your issue of to-day, which must have immensely interested 
all of us. 

As regards the desirable quantities of iodine for universal 
consumption I wili say nothing but that we cannot be wrong 
to make further enquiries on an international scale. For my 
part, I cannot but expect that the measure and proportions will 
ultimately be found greater than certain of those at present 
suggested. Even if such infinitesimal quantities suffice, it 
seems ridiculous, if not worse, that a child of, say, eight should 
require to swallow and rid itself of 10 lbs. of salt per annum, 
or not much less than half an ounce a day, in order to get half a 
grain, in all, of sodium iodide, of which nearly one-sixth is not 
iodine but sodium. It is very doubtful whether most of us do 
not eat too much salt already, and the future prospect at this 
rate is alarming. 

But I specially welcome the news that other manufacturers 
besides those I named in a recent letter are to provide us with 
iodised salt, because, though ‘‘a child in these matters,” I 
presume that one result may be to bring down all the prices of 
these salts to fair figures in place of some at present charged, 
which seem to me to be entirely outrageous, and liable to delay 
what is to be desired, the universal intake of such quantities 
of iodine as the body and mind of man require.—Yours, etc., 

December 6th. LENS. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw SraresMAn. 

Sir,—Dr. Goodfellow tells us that in so far as we depend upon 
the products of the dry land for our supplies of iodine, we depend 
upon sea-spray carried inland by the wind. If that is so, we may 
as well ignore common foods altogether as a contributory source, 
and go direct to the sea for all the iodine that we need. At any 
rate, we shail not relieve our iodine-hunger much by reforming 
our methods of milling and baking. Two-thirds of our wheat is 





—, 


imported from countries where it grows at an average di 

of several hundred miles from the coast. It is difficult to Con- 
ceive that these sea-remote cornlands can get any sprinkling of 
ocean-spray at all. But, for the sake of argument, let us alloy 
them an annual “ rainfall” of sea-water of } millimetre (aboy 
a hundredth part of an inch; even that would be quite e 

to save porcupines the trouble of bob-cherrying at door-handles), 
On this ration, one square kilometre of land would get per ann: 
250 cubic metres, i.e., 4 million litres, of sea water, This, 
according to McClendon, would contain less than 150 grs. of 
iodine, and according to the other authority quoted by Mr, 
Goodfellow, only about 124 grs. 

Now, at the rate of 40 bushels to the acre, a square kilometre 
produces 10,000 bushels of wheat, weighing 600,000 Ibs, § 
even if we suppose that a crop of wheat absorbs as much as 
one-tenth of the whole iodine content of its “ rainfall ” of seg. 
water, and if we suppose that not more than two-thirds of this 
goes into straw, husks, etc., 600,000 Ibs. of wheat will contain 
only 5 grs. of iodine, according to McClendon, and 4 gr, 
according to the other authority. Consequently, even if the 
whole of the wheat grain were sent as meal from the mill to the 
baker (semolina, bran and all), and if the 30 per cent. of other 
substances which the baker puts into our loaf were omitted, it 
would be necessary to eat a quartern loaf a day for over forty 
years, according to McClendon—and for nearly 500 year, 
according to the other authority—before you got enough iodine 
to charge the thyroid gland once. This is really not good 
enough. Why, you could do the same thing by eating a herring. 
and-a-half a day for less than a year, and there would not be so 
many doubtful ifs about the result. 

Mr. Goodfellow and Lens between them have filled us with the 
hope of a miracle. We are in a hurry for a transformation, 
whereby : 

Nothing in us that doth fade, 
But shall suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and new. 

Evidently the sea’s the thing. Why turn our eyes landward, 
in hopes to pick up there a few marine crumbs ?_ Why trouble 
about improved bread, or eat raw cabbages if we don’t like them, 
and if our cooks like cooking them? I prefer easy short cuts, 
and so I have ordered my grocer to deliver 10 lbs. of Salodine at 
my house the moment it is on the market. The first test of my 
faith in Mr. Goodfellow will be if I fail to get it by New Year.— 
Yours, etc., 

H. Warre Corniss. 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—The Japanese eat seaweed largely in various forms— 
nearly all delicious and appetising. They will tell you it stimu- 
lates the growth of the hair, and is extremely beneficial in other 
ways. May it not be that we have here a possible supply of the 
necessary iodine which should not be neglected ?—Yours, etc., 

JOSEPHINE M. RICHARDSON. 

18 Great College Street, S.W.1. 


Miscellany 


PROSODY AND THE POET 


LAUREATE 
H OW thickly the far fields of heaven are strewn with 


stars ! 
Tho’ the open eye of day shendeth them with its 

glare, 
yet, if no cloudy wind curtain them nor low mist 
of earth blindfold us, soon as Night in grey mantle 
wrappeth all else, they appear in their optimacy 
from under the ocean or behind the high mountains 
climbing in spacious ranks upon the stark-black void. 
Ev’n so in our mind’s night burn far beacons of thought 
and the infinite architecture of our darkness, 
the dim essence and being of our mortalities, 
is sparkled with fair fire-flecks of eternity 
whose measure we know not nor the wealth of their rays. 


This is the opening paragraph of a new poem by Mr. 
Bridges, appearing in the November number of the London 
Mercury. Those of us who are familiar with his work 
will probably at once recognise that this is Mr. Bridges 
at his very best; but by the time we have reached the 
end of the three hundred lines, we may well feel not # 
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little bewildered, partly by the difficulty of the poem, but 
still more by its strange prosody. When we have read 
it through two or three times, which is the least that it 
deserves, the general meaning should become fairly clear ; 
put, unless we give it close and patient study, the metrical 
structure is still likely to seem tantalisingly obscure. In the 
case of so remarkable a poem by a master so erudite and 
experimental as Mr. Bridges, it is well worth while to make 
an effort to understand what he is after. We may be 
quite certain that however difficult to read some of the 
lines may seem, the poet knew exactly what he was doing 
when he composed them, and that if once we can discover 
the key to the mystery, every phrase and syllable will 
prove to be governed by metrical rules as strict as those 
which regulate the rhythmical texture of the ineid or 
of Paradise Lost. 

So far as I can ascertain, the most important of these 
rules are as follows: 

(1) Every line has twelve syllables. Where there are 
more than twelve, this can always be accounted for by 
elision. 

(2) Although most of the stresses fall on even syllables, 
many of them fall on odd syllables, so that such a verse 
as the following is possible : 

Choosing want for wealth and shapeless terror for 

friends, 
where, except for the last two syllables, the whole line is 
in falling rhythm. 

(8) There is usually a cesura in the middle of the line 
after the sixth syllable; but sometimes the main break 
comes after the fifth, seventh or eighth syllable. 

(4) The rules for elision seem in the main to resemble 
those followed by Milton. All open vowels, and all un- 
stressed vowels followed by the liquids r, 1, n, or m, may 
be elided, whether within a word or at the end of it. 

All these rules can be illustrated from the passage quoted 
above. The first eight lines are fairly regular, both as 
to the position of the stresses and of the cesura. Several 
stresses fall on odd syllables, as in shendeth, mantle, opti- 
macy; but this happens hardly more often than might 
be the case in a passage from Milton of the same length. 
But the ninth line is difficult : 

and the infinite architecture of our darkness. 


The cesura is here postponed till after the eighth syllable, 
the e of the is elided, and the fourth syllable is 
unstressed, while the fifth, seventh and eleventh are 
stressed. The result is a line which it is not at all 
easy to make metrical sense of, until our ears have 
grown accustomed to the novelties of Mr. Bridges’ 
thythmical principles. Later on in the poem there are 
many lines that are as difficult, or even more so; but 
there are none, so far as I can see, that cannot be explained 
by the rules I have given above. 

The last line in the passage is very significant, because 
it shows how Mr. Bridges’ practice is not really revolu- 
tionary, but a daring, though logical, extension of certain 
experiments in writing blank verse made by Milton and 
Keats. “Whose méasure we knéw not” has a close 
resemblance to the end of Keats’ line: 

Who comforts those she sees not, who knéws not. . . 
While “nor the wéalth of their rays” recalls such lines of 
as; 
And made him bow to the géds of his wives. 
It would seem as though Mr. Bridges, relying upon the 
nigid observance of his rule that there should be exactly 
twelve syllables in each line, has ventured upon a far 
more extensive use of these difficult and unexpected 
ments of accent than even Milton thought possible, 
he also strictly observed his own rule of ten 


syllables for each verse. Thus, although syllable-counting 
is the governing principle of Milton’s prosody, no less than 
that of Mr. Bridges, the blank verse of Paradise Lost 
must have seemed to its readers far more nearly related 
to the Shakespearean blank verse to which they were 
accustomed than these alexandrines of Mr. Bridges can 
do to any verse with which we are familiar. Our difficulty 
in reading such verse is increased by the fact that for 
some time past the paramount principle of English prosody 
has come more and more to be stress, rather than number 
of syllables. Almost any passage from such different 
writers as Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Bottomley or Mr. Yeats 
will show that this is so. The result has been that many 
of us have lost the habit and, to some extent, the faculty 
of syllable-counting, which from Chaucer onwards had 
dominated the metrical sense of English poets until recent 
years. The tendency of most modern poets has been to 
carry to its logical conclusion the experiment begun some- 
what tentatively in his later plays by Shakespeare, who, 
as Mr. Bridges himself has said, “as he threw off the 
syllabic trammels of his early style, came to determine 
his rhythm by stress.”” When Mr. Abercrombie writes : 
And I will show 

This mask that the devil wears, this old shipman, 

A thing to make his proud heart of evil 

Writhe like a trodden snake ; 
or when Mr. Bottomley writes : 

Have I broken the bird’s wings to catch the bird ? 

Have I shattered the door of her mind to enter there ? 
they are following the same principle that allowed Shake- 
speare to say: 

Dearly, my delicate Ariel. 
or again: 

Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps. 
They have in fact adopted an entirely different metrical 
system not only from Milton’s, but from that of such poets 
as Donne, who, when he wrote such a line as: 

Blasted with sighs and surrounded with tears 
did so in the confidence that his readers would be instinc- 
tively conscious of the number of the syllables, and so 
would not be disconcerted by the irregular disposition of 
the stresses. 

It is true that these two systems of syllabic and stress 
prosody have often both at the same time played a part in 
determining the structure of English verse. But when, 
as is the case with recent blank verse on the one hand, and 
these alexandrines of Mr. Bridges on the other, each 
principle has asserted its supremacy, and appeared in its 
uncompromising purity, it is well, for the sake of our 
artistic enjoyment, to recognise and understand the facts. 
The two verse mediums have here grown to be entirely 
different, though they are descended from the same parent, 
the rhymed couplet of Chaucer. One is not necessarily 
superior to the other, though neither their functions, nor 
their virtues and limitations are the same. I would like to 
suggest that, just as stress prosody had its origin in 
Shakespeare’s need for increased energy and emphasis in 
verse that was intended to be declaimed on the stage, so it 
may still be found the more expressive medium for dramatic 
poetry, or for lyrics that require a free rhythmical structure ; 
whereas syllabic prosody, of which Milton was the supreme 
master, is more suitable for undramatic verse of a deliberate 
and even movement, or for meditative lyrical poetry, like 
that of Donne or Keats. However this may be, Mr. 
Bridges was indeed most happily inspired in his choice of 
subject-matter when he embarked upon his latest metrical 
adventure. In every art innovations in technique require 
and call forth new themes, or at least new treatment of old 
ones ; and it is probable that the moving beauty and mag- 


nificence, and the philosophic depth of this poem are in 
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Let us approach... 
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part due to the stimulus given by the discovery of new form, 
and the possibilities revealed by it. 

It may be that, as often happens with experimental 
artists, Mr. Bridges has demanded more effort from some 
of his readers than they will be able to give. But if so, it is 
to be hoped that he will write more poetry on the same 
method, so that the counting of syllables may become as 
natural and instinctive a process with us as it evidently is 
with him. He has already had the courage to explore the 
possibilities of English quantitative verse; but, though 
much of the poetry he wrote according to that system was 
of great interest, and some of it of remarkable beauty, the 
experiment was perhaps too alien to the rhythmical genius 
of our language to be altogether satisfactory. His present 
experiment, as I have tried to show, is no mere leap in the 
dark, but a logical development of the medium which we 
have inhetited from Chaucer and Milton, and as such 
deserves our welcome, and is all the more likely to achieve 
lasting success. R. C. TREVELYAN. 


Drama 
AN ARTIFICIAL COMEDY 


F Mr. Ashley Dukes had been lying in his grave some 
eighty or a hundred years, instead of being, as he 
happily is, alive at this moment, and had this play 

been written at the date at which the scene is set, I think 
there is no doubt that his name to-day would be famous. 
All educated people would know something about him. 
The Man with a Load of Mischief would be discussed in every 
history of British Drama, and young men and women 
mugging up the influence of the French Revolution on 
English Literature would still be studying the play which 
the Stage Society performed for the first time last week. 
It would be alive still, partly on account of the furore its 
performance would have roused (Charles Fox’s behaviour in 
the theatre the night before it was suppressed would have 
supplied one of the brightest pages in Sir George Trevelyan’s 
biography), partly on account of the eloquent discourses it 
would have drawn from those turbulent youths, Messrs. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey and Hazlitt (the play 
would have been a particular favourite with the latter), 
but chiefly because Rousseau and moral Jacobinism speak 
so clearly in the part of the man-servant, which Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine played with dignity on Monday last. And 
thus, The Man with a Load of Mischief being the theme of 
dissertations and the excuse for notes and glosses, the 
fluent formality of the diction, the easy yet marked rhythm 
of the dialogue would have also become the subject of appre- 
ciative comment. Its style is indeed one of its great merits. 
But the play having missed that tide so important in the 
affairs of plays as well as of men by about a hundred and 
twenty years, it is all too likely that its literary qualities, 
the recognition of which we would fain believe is inde- 
pendent of the accident of date, will not preserve his play 
for future generations. 

Mr. Ashley Dukes takes up the stage conventions where 
Sheridan left them. The scene is laid at the very end of 
the eighteenth century. He uses soliloquy, and although 
his wit is not remarkable, there was throughout the dialogue 
a neat promptitude and finish in the remarks exchanged 
which constantly approximated to it. The passages of 


poetic meditation such as that spoken by the lackey whose 
master has ordered him to make love to the runaway 
mistress of the Regent, though they would have been 
particularly interesting to contemporaries, are not remark- 
able enough to hold us now. 

The plot can be told in few words. The Nobleman 
(Mr. Allan Jeayes), a dicing dandy with a pretty turn for 


—e 


cynical reflection, and ‘his lackey, The Man (Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine), have stopped the runaway horses of , 
coach, which contains a notorious lady and her maid 
before the play begins. All four are now at the inn. The 
accident was a fortunate one for The Nobleman, for he had 
followed the lady from Bath after her quarrel with he 
distinguished protector, and it was his intention to ¢ 
favour by handing her back. The Nobleman’s attitud& 
towards The Man, his servant, is that of a teasing and cop. 
temptuous frankness, and as The Man preserves his dignj 
with spirit within the limits of the servant-master convep. 
tion, the dialogue between them is well worth hearing 
The Lady is aware that her gallant rescuer is her gaoler, 
and over their supper together she insults him. The Nobleman 
arranges to spend the night with her maid, and in order to 
humiliate The Lady, orders his valet to make love to her, 
He has noticed that he has pleased her. Now The Man 
has worshipped The Lady ever since she was a singer on the 
London stage, and his heart is in it. He does not, however, 
value what his master would regard as “‘ a conquest”; he 
is too seriously in love for that, and the object of his affec. 
tions has been too free with her favours in the past for that 
to satisfy him. The love scene between them (they are 
both victims of the arrogance of caste) has some striking 
passes in it: 

Man: Go to your room and sleep. Leave me to guard the 
buried thoughts. Then we can part to-morrow and still be friends, 
But if we dig and dig, we shall find corruption underground. We 
shall come upon your pride and mine, your vanity and mine, 
your desires and mine—all the scattered bones that moulder in us 
out of sight. Let them rest. 

Lapy: I am not afraid of little things. 

Man: But we are both afraid of their littleness. 

Lavy: I accept all that life offers. I hold out open hands to 
greet sincerity. 

Man: No one has spoken such words to me before. 

Lavy: But I speak them. 

Man: The words are yours, the thoughts are mine. 
You know now that I love you. 

Lapy: You! But my friend, my friend—that cannot be. 

Man: And why not? 

Lapy: That cannot be. 

Man: So friendship is one thing, and love another? We find 
a barrier at the outset. I warned you that it would be so. 

Lavy: I did not dream of love between us. 

Man: Nor did I dream. I awoke, and it was there. 
alone, and suddenly we were together. 

Lavy: My friend, I think you speak in earnest. 

The only fault I had to find with Mr. Quartermaine’s 
performance was that, consistently dignified—needless 
to say his elocution was excellent—it lacked variety. 
The first speech quoted should have been spoken with agitated 
impetuosity, desperately. He was too calm. Again, in 
his retort, “‘ But we are both afraid of their littleness,” 
the word “ both ” should have been uttered with tremendous 
emphasis, and “‘ The words are yours, the thoughts are 
mine,” should have come from him asa cry oftriumph. Mr. 
Quartermaine did not utter it so. The next morning the valet 
tells his master that the lady saw through him; at the 
same time he has ordered two horses for their escape. 
The Nobleman is more amused than disappointed ; his 
final humiliation when the two lovers depart hand in 
hand and the maid refuses to tell the Regent, who is hot 
on their heels, that she and not The Lady was the object of 
his attentions, accompanying her refusal with a box 
on the ears, is as you can imagine complete. The Man 
before young-Lockinvaring The Lady has wrung from her 
a promise that she will wait and face her world with him. 
He does not keep her to her promise ; the promise itself 5 
sufficient. They are free ; the spirit of independence has 
triumphed. 

Mr. Allan Jeayes made an excellent nobleman and 
Miss Laura Cowie acted The Lady very well. 

Desmonp MacCartT#y. 


(A silence.) 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME good literary criticism has appeared this 
S Christmas. Mr. Simpson’s book on Donne (Oxford 
Press, 15s.) is important; Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Homage 
to John Dryden (Hogarth Essays, 8s. 6d.) and Mrs. Woolf's 
Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown, which I commented upon 
when it appeared in The Criterion (Hogarth Essays, 2s. 6d.), 
is a brilliant piece of criticism. Messrs. Martin Secker, who 
are publishing The Collected Works of Arthur Symons (£12, 
16 vols.), have just issued volumes 8 and 9, namely, Studies 
in Two Literatures and Studies in Seven Arts. They began 
at the wrong end of their collected edition ; they should not 
have led off with the poems. Criticism is not held in high 
honour in this country compared with its position in France, 
but we are not ungrateful when we do get it. I am con- 
vinced that much of Mr. Symons’ criticism will live; it 
combines sensibility and analysis in so rare a degree. His 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry is a very fine book. 
It has been out of print some time, and if I had been his 
publishers I should have led off with that. No one can read 
it without forming a very high estimate indeed of Mr. 
Symons as a critic. It would have stimulated appetite. 
The section on Byron in that book is undoubtedly the best 
commentary on him that has been written. You would not 
expect Mr. Symons to have found Byron a sympathetic poet ; 
indeed is not Byron intimately sympathetic to him? But it 
is precisely on such occasions that Mr. Symons is at his best ; 
that is to say, when he has to guard against tendencies in 
himself which might blind him to merits. When he finds a 
writer after his own heart, especially when that writer is 
not of the first calibre, his sensibility is apt to carry him 
away—never into foolishness, but into extremes of re- 
sponsive delight. 


* * 
The young are apt to forget that it was Mr. Symons who 
first praised writers like Laforgue and Rimbaud in English. 
We, who can no longer be called young, know that there 
was no one to touch him as a guide to the decadents, as 
they were called, in the ‘nineties. 
* * * 


I doubt if his criticism of painting and music will hold 
the modern reader, but the genuine sensibility in them 
will make them acceptable to those who have a measure of 
it themselves. His relative estimates are those of his 
times, and some of these estimates are at the present 
moment by no means “correct.”” Rodin, for instance, has 
dropped from the supreme position he held as an artist 
fifteen or twenty years ago. It is not therefore Studies in 
Seven Arts I shall introduce to readers here, but Studies in 
Two Literatures. 

* * * 

Studies in Two Literatures is made up of a series of essays 
on Gérard de Nerval, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, Rimbaud, 
Verlaine, Laforgue, Mallarmé, first published in 1899 as 
rT he Symbolist Movement in Literature, and part of a volume 
which was published under the title now preserved, in 
1897. Quotation is the best way of showing the quality 
of these critical essays. Here is a description of the art 
of Laforgue : 

The prose and verse of Laforgue, scrupulously correct, but with 
& new manner of correctness, owe more than anyone has realised 
to the half-unconscious prose and verse of Rimbaud. Verse and 
prose are alike a kind of travesty making subtle use of colloquialism, 
slang, neologism, technical terms, for their allusive, their factitious, 
their reflected meanings, with which one can play, very seriously. 

verse is alert, tumbled, swaying, deliberately uncertain, hating 
thetoric 80 piously that it prefers, and finds its piquancy in, the 
ridiculously obvious. It is really vers libre, but at the same time 
correct verse, before vers libre had been invented. And it carries, 
as far as that theory has ever been carried, the theory which 


demands an instantaneous notation (Whistler let us say) of the 
figure or landscape which one has been accustomed to define with 
such rigorous exactitude. Verse, always elegant, is broken up into 
a kind of mockery of prose. 
Encore un de mes pierrots mort ; 
Mort dun chronique orphelinisme ; 
C’étaii un coeur plein de dandyisme 
Lunaire, en un dréle de curps, 

he will say to us, with a familiarity of manner, as of one talking 
languidly, in a low voice, the lips always teased into a slightly 
bitter smile. . . . The old cadences, the old eloquence, the ingenuous 
seriousness of poetry, are all banished, on a theory as self-denying 
as that which permitted Degas to dispense with recognisable beauty 
in his figures. Here, if ever, is modern verse, verse which dis- 
penses with so many of the privileges of poetry, for an ideal quite 
of its own. It is, after all, a very self-conscious ideal, becoming 
artificial through its extreme naturalness; for in poetry it is not 
“natural” to say things quite so much in the manner of the 
moment, with however an ironical] intention. ... Jl n'y a pas 
de type, il y a la vie, Laforgue replies to those who came to him 
with classical ideals. Votre idéal est bien vite magnifiquement 
submergé, in life itself, which should form its own art, an art 
deliberately ephemeral, with the attaching pathos of passing things. 
There is a great pity at the root of this art of Laforgue: self- 
pity, which extends, with the artistic sympathy, through mere 
clearness of vision, across the world. His laughter, which Maeter- 
linck has defined admirably as “the laughter of the soul,” is the 
laughter of Pierrot, more than half a sob, and shaken out of him 
with a deplorable gesture of the thin arms, thrown wide. He is a 
metaphysical Pierrot, Pierrot lunaire, and it is of abstract notions, 
the whole science of the unconscious, that he makes his showman’s 
patter. As it is part of his manner not to distinguish between 
irony and pity, or even belief, we need not attempt to do so. 
Heine should teach us to understand at least so much of a poet 
who could not otherwise resemble him less. In Laforgue, senti- 
ment is squeezed out of the world before one begins to play at 
ball with it. And so, of the two, he is the most hopeless. He 
has invented a new manner of being René or Werther. . . . 


I have quoted at length, omitting passages and also 
stopping with regret, for the whole is better worth reading 
than anything on this page in larger type, for two reasons. 
In the first place, I want to show how firmly Mr. Symons 
settles down to a subject and the fineness of the instrument, 
his own sensibility, which he employs, also that, however 
deeply he looses himself in sympathy with his author, 
he emerges again to look about him and compare. Notice 
in the above passage the fineness of perception shown in 
the comment on Laforgue’s verse. . . . “ always elegant 
it is broken up into a kind of mockery of prose’’; not, 
as a less sensitive critic would have written, “ of poetry.” 
It is mockery of the prosaic which is its distinctive quality. 
Notice the level-headedness of the generalisation about 
this kind of poetry, not positively damaging, but putting 
too enthusiastic admirers on their guard: “ it is after all 
a very self-conscious ideal, becoming artificial through its 
extreme naturalness; for in poetry it is not ‘ natural’ 
to say things quite so much in the manner of the moment, 
with however ironical an intention.” 

~ * . 

My second reason for quoting the passage is duplex. 
On the one hand I want to show that twenty-five years 
ago English critics were much alive to the merits and 
limitations of the kind of poetry which it is considered 


the privilege of the present young generation alone 
to appreciate. 


None of them could define better the 
points and characteristics of Laforgue. And, then, does 
it not also strike you that in this passage Mr. Symons has 
been describing the latest kind of modern poetry itself? 
Nearly the whole of it is applicable to a poet and critic 
whose name I mentioned above, Mr. T. S. Eliot. He, 
too, does not distinguish between irony and pity ; he, too, 
makes his patter and his patterns largely out of the uncon- 
scious, is full of that self-pity which extends itself across 
the world, cultivates the deliberately ephemeral by refer- 
ences to slang catchwords, songs of the moment, names, and 
he, too, belongs to the class of ironic sentimentalists, 
‘“‘ metaphysical Pierrots,”” who invent a new way of being 
René and Werther. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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AND SO AD INFINITUM 


Contemporary Criticism of Literature. By Onto WILLIAMs. 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
Latitudes. By Epwrn Murr. Melrose. 9s. 

Plato denounced art as twice removed from reality ; words 
would surely have failed even that eloquent philosopher at 
the idea of criticism of criticism of criticism of art—a diversion 
distant from reality three removes further still. And yet 
these lines too will be read ; though those who read them know 
quite well that they will never have time to read a tithe of the 
world’s masterpieces before they die; that they are seated 
at a banquet of incredible richness and variety which they 
must at any moment leave halt-tasted, never to return. Why 
have we this impulse to spend our span sipping at sauces and 
toying with side-dishes ? Is it that they are so nourishing ? 
Is it our love of truth, our hope to discover what really is best 
of all that has been said and written? That would be a 
dignified reason. Yet if it is truth we seek, what has criticism 
established since Aristotle ? The fallibility of critics. It has 
not even been able to agree about its own terminology. Does 
poetry connote metre ? ‘“* No,” cry in chorus Aristotle, Dryden, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Shelley. ‘“* Yes,” retort Scaliger, 
Hegel and the ordinary man. And after three thousand years 
we are still debating whether art should instruct or not instruct, 
whether it should imitate everything or nothing, whether it 
should be built on emotion or above emotion. ‘‘ Tragedy,” 
says Aristotle, whom trusting Lessing was proud to believe 
no less infallible than Euclid, “‘ produces its effect through 
pity and fear’’; ‘“‘ pity,” replies Hegel, “is an insult to the 
truly tragic character.” For with Hegel the function of tragedy 
is to show that all things are as they ought to be; whereas 
with Schopenhauer its function is to show that all things are 
as they ought not to be, and with Nietzsche, to pretend that 
all things are not as they are. When we pass from general 
judgments to particular, there is more apparent harmony, 
because literary critics are discreeter about attacking proved 
reputations than philosophic critics about tilting at theories 
which are incapable of proof. For it is realised that if a writer 
pleases powerfully, he must have power. And yet Dr. Johnson 
pronounced that Lycidas was “ disgusting’? and Gray popular 
merely because he was “ dull in a new way”; Coleridge, that 
the Porter-scene in Macbeth could not possibly be Shakespeare’s, 
that Gibbon could not write prose nor Tennyson verse; Goethe, 
that England had never produced a genius to be compared 
with Byron; Carlyle, that England was undone when such a 
“‘ despicable abortion” as Lamb could be called a genius at 
all; Ruskin, that Aurora Leigh was the greatest poem, in 
any language, of its century; Arnold, that Villette was “ dis- 
agreeable’ and Enoch Arden the best thing Tennyson had 
written. Is it hard, after this, to understand Blake’s impatient 
protest that every man was a judge of pictures who had not been 
““connoisseured out of his senses”; or the growl of Morris that 
a damned good piece of good work was a damned good piece 
of work, with no more to be said, and that a man should go and 
do likewise if he could, and hold his tongue if he could not? 

Yet we continue to read criticism. Partly because in this 
hasty age we read everything at a run and, if someone will 
tear the heart out of the book for us, are only too glad to leave 
the rest ; partly because we wish to have read every new thing, 
or at least to give our friends that impression ; partly (a more 
serious reason) because in the accumulated welter of literature 
we genuinely want to know what to read and, with older or 
more difficult books, what to look for in reading them; but 
really and above all we read criticism—because we like reading 
criticism. It amuses us; that is the best of reasons; and 
there is an end of it. This indeed is not the critics’ usual view 
of their business ; yet were they only a little more self-critical, 
they would realise how often when they think they are reforming 
the world, they are merely (and is that so inferior ?) adding to 
its pleasures ; how often, when they speak to instruct, they are 
heard because they entertain. For the critic is, after all, no 
better nor so much worse than his victim, the artist ; he is an 
artist himself ; he, too, must please or be ignored. He may be 
useful ; please he must. ‘ What is the function of criticism ?” 
ask both Mr. Williams and Mr. Muir; and Mr. Muir answers 
with admirable truth, though some exaggeration : 

Its justification is that it fulfils no use; that it is, like art, ex- 
pression. But if a thing is not useful, it cannot be important ? 


This is the great orthodox heresy about the universe which makes 

it such a dull place to live in. 

That is all true of part of criticism, and partly true of all ; 
only what exactly is criticism? It means so many things, 


and such muddle ensues. Mr. Williams divides criticism, 
as Cesar his Gaul, into three parts; there are creative or self. 
expressive critics, scientific critics, and practical critics, But, 
though a step in the right direction, this does not go quite fay 
enough. First, we may say, there are those who writ 
imaginatively about literature, who treat their subject as a mer 
peg on which to hang purple patches of their own, like Pate; 
rhapsodising on Leonardo’s La Gioconda. Such writing may 
be magnificent, but it is hardly criticism, unless we are prepared 
to call Swinburne’s dirge for Baudelaire or Keats’ Ode on ¢ 
Grecian Urn criticism too. And the danger of it is that ther 
is always a tendency to confusion between the mental process 
a work of art thus inspires in a particular writer and the genera] 
effect it may be expected, and was meant by the artist, to 
produce on the ordinary intelligent person. It leads the muddle. 
headed to read into a poem or a picture things that were never 
intended to be there ; and criticism has suffered too often from 
the fanatic who fathers his pet doctrines on his pet authors, 
or the xsthete who imports beauties of his own wherever he 
goes and will have it that he can hear the grass growing with ap 
exquisite sound denied to grosser ears. 

Secondly there are those who write philosophically about 
art, and these too, like the first class, deceive themselves and 
become a nuisance, if they imagine (as they often do) that they 
are being useful or their meditations more than an end in then- 
selves. Aesthetics may provide delightful inquiries for inquiry’s 
sake ; but let us not persuade ourselves that ever writer wrote, 
or reader responded, more perfectly for having studied all the 
lucubrations of a Hegel or a Croce. 

Then, there are those who write biologically about literature, 
as Taine when he established a connection between the abundance 
of poetry and of water-meadows in England ; this is a fascinating 
pursuit, but not to be confused with criticism proper. 

Fourthly, there are those who write anatomically of literature, 
like Mr. Percy Lubbock; who display before our astonished 
eyes the anatomies of novels or quintessences of styles. They, 
too, are ends in themselves; they are entertaining, but that 
they contribute much to our appreciation of literature itself, 
I doubt. The form of a work is vitally important as the human 
digestion is vitally important ; it is when it goes wrong that 
you become aware of it; and it is not normally desirable to 
be more than sub-conscious of its existence. So that the trouble 
with these anatomists is, that they fall in love with their own art 
and insist on flaying and dissecting everything for your delecta- 
tion, on the ground that beauty really is more than skin-deep, 

Lastly, apart from the writers of literary history and biography, 
who are, on the contrary, generally useful and sometimes pleasing, 
there remain the critics in the narrowest sense, whose business, 
as their name denotes, is “‘to judge.” They, too, may be 
useful, as well as pleasing. True, their disagreements prove 
them fallible; but it is not only because they are fallible 
that they disagree. There is no one truth about literary 
estimates ; for different temperaments different authors not 
only seem good, but are good; and such hierarchy as exists 
of the writers who are recognised as great, is like one of Galton’s 
composite photographs, a thing fabricated out of the varying 
opinions of the great body of intelligent men. Thus, for Arnold 
and those of his temperament Shelley was and is “ineffectual” ; 
the loss is theirs perhaps—but not certainly. Had Amold 
loved Shelley more, he might have loved Goethe less. One 
cannot have everything. And accordingly the critic is not the 
Daniel come to judgment, the legislating Lycurgus, he seemed 
to the admiring eyes of past generations, and to some, perhaps, 
even now. How can he legislate when literature breaks 
triumphantly through any laws that can be laid down for it— 
except for such broad generalities as that a writer who is 
mentally defective, emotionally dishonest, or slovenly in execu- 
tion is unlikely to endure? (And one could name modern writers 
who flourish, for the time being at least, even with these endow- 
ments.) Criticism, then, is a form of art which deals not prt 
marily with life, but with other art—a charming parasite; 
it is a form of expression which allows us to overhear the intro- 
spection of an intelligent person into his own reactions @ 
response to a work of art. This may be extraordinarily valuable ; 
it is possible to return from “Q” to Shakespeare, from Mr. 
Strachey to Racine, with eyes opened and a new desire. But 
though valuable, it remains a luxury. Greece and Rome and 
the Middle Ages produced their literature and enjoyed it with 
hardly a critic at their ears to tell them how ; what its pre- 
decessors had done without critics, the Renaissance achieved 
in the teeth of them. And since then it has often been the same; 
criticism has tried to encourage the good, yet Keats was n° 
exceptional victim; to stamp out the bad, as Macaulay © 
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A Christmas Gift 


by “The New Statesman” to its Future Readers 





If A year ago we offered our regular readers an opportunity of making an 
interesting Christmas or New Year Gift to one or more of their friends, 
whilst at the same time giving THE NEw SraTesMAN useful assistance in 
its effort to obtain new readers. The offer was received with so much 
appreciation last December that we are encouraged to repeat it this year. 


gq We have found by past experiments that a new reader introduced by a 
regular reader of the paper is far more likely to become a permanent 
subscriber than new readers obtained in other ways. For this reason we 
are prepared, instead of spending money on other forms of publicity, to 
bear two-thirds of the cost of a six months’ subscription to THE NEw 
STATESMAN, given by any regular reader to a friend who is likely to become 
a regular reader later. You can, therefore, give a six months’ subscription 
to a number of your friends at 5s. each, instead of at the usual rate of 15s. 
In other words, we are prepared to contribute 10s. for every six months’ 
subscription received under this scheme between now and January 3rd, 
1925. The simple but necessary conditions will be found in the form 
below. (Foreign subscribers and readers can post up to January 3rd.) 


We ask every present reader to take advantage of this special offer, and 
make this a Christmas or New Year gift to at least one friend who is likely 
to appreciate the paper and continue to buy it of his or her own accord. 


This offer will close on January 3rd next. To every recipient of this gift, 
we shall (unless we receive contrary instructions) send a postcard, advising 
him or her that THe NEw STATESMAN is being sent by the instructions 
of the giver. 


It is not necessary to cut out the form below if readers will state, when sending subscriptions, that they accept the cenditions printed thereon, 


To the Manager, ToE New SraTEesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
Sm, 


I wish you to post Tue New SraresMAN every week for the next six months to the names and addresses given below. 


I am a reader of THe New SraTesMAN and propose for the next six months at least to remain so, purchasing it for myself 
as hitherto. 


To the best of my knowledge the persons named below are not regular readers of Tue New StTaTesMAn. 


I enclose 5s. per subscription on the understanding that you will bear the remainder of the cost. 
IEEE a eae ie SO Oe One er ere eee Cn ee ene 


SE ee eee ee, le En 


List of friends to whom Tue New STATESMAN is to be sent for six months commencing January 3rd, 1925: 


Address. 
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Further names and addresses may be added on a separate sheet if desired. No extra charge for addresses abroad. 
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supposed to have finished Montgomery—yet chronology proves 
that Macaulay had little effect and Montgomery’s reputation 
died only of Montgomery in the end. 

Criticism, in fine, has often proved but a barren fig-tree; 
yet civilised people do not bless trees only as a source of 
nutriment ; even a barren fig-tree can please the eye and make 
a landscape. This minor art, with all the dissensions and 
pretensions of those who practise it, is neither to be taken too 
seriously nor yet despised. It was a sound instinct which made 
Sainte Beuve calls his writings “‘Causeries”; for the best 
criticism has the spontaneity, the sincerity, the acuteness, 
and the urbanity of good talk, not riding high horses, not striving 
to improve nor to impress, but simply to express what the 
speaker feels and his hearers will wish to hear. And there 
is little exaggeration, really, in the dictum of Anatole France: 
‘*When I say I am going to criticise Shakespeare or Racine, 
I mean that I am going to talk about myself in relation to 
Shakespeare or Racine.” 

Mr. Williams’ book is a sensible rather than brilliant work, 
which gives a fair-minded survey of the most important living 
critics. Mr. Muir’s, on the other hand, is a work not always 
sensible, but—undeniably—brilliant. It is unwise of him to 
spoil the reader's appetite at the outset with a preface saying that 
this essay is wrong in its facts and that one in its conclusions ; 
it only invites the comment— Why not rewrite them then?” 
and one wishes one might at least have been spared this dis- 
illusionment until after reading them. It is unwise, again, 
to talk about Burns as “the sanest of all poets, saner than 
Shakespeare or Goethe,” on the ground that Macbeth shows 
disgust with life. For it is impossible to tabulate poets in order 
of sanity, and there is nothing insane in being sometimes dis- 
gusted ; the abnormality would be in never being disgusted at 
all. Such a statement, too, as, “* Only what is gloomy should 
be refuted’ is itself not even worth refuting. Nor is it true 
that in literature a sense of fate and a sense of form always 
go together. The fact is that classical literature generally 
shows both, romantic neither; but what about Scandinavian 
literature like the Volsunga Saga, so shadowed with destiny, 
so rambling in its construction? These are the slips of a brain 
with the French gitt for wide and lucid generalisations; for 
the French mind sees the world as through the wrong end of a 
telescope, with a clearness and compactness that are perfectly 
fascinating ; only it is liable to leave things out of its field 
of view. None the less, theirs remains one of the most delightful 
of all kinds of intellect, and the central essays of this book, 
on philosophy and criticism, are most excellent reading, though 
it was another slight lapse to tie to the tail of them an incongruous 
description of the City of Prague. Ot their slightly Butlerish 
quality of mingled wit and shrewdness a few aphorisms gathered 
from these pages will give the best idea. 

Tradition.—For the truths of the fathers, alas! are visited upon 
the children to the third and fourth generations, even of those 
that hate them. 

Dostoyevsky’s Russians.—How many incredible impulses will 
come out of one man, like rabbits out of a conjurer’s hat, given a 
certain situation, or given none at all: that question entranced 
him. . . . Nothing in them is typical, for every decision they make 
is an exception to a rule which they do not know. 

Old Age.—As a dog or cat grows older, it does not become wise; 
it becomes careful. Man also. 


Add occasional pinches of salt to taste—and what a pleasant 
feast of reason this is ! F. L. Lucas. 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


Kenya. By Norman Leys, M.B., D.P.H. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor Gitsert Murray. Hogarth Press. 15s. 
Those who think that we have purged ourselves of the old 
sort of imperialism, and that every British colony is now 
managed on the highest moral principles, will receive a shock 
from Dr. Leys’ book. No one can question either Dr. Leys’ 
sincerity or his profound knowledge of what he is writing about. 
He has spent the best part of his life in the medical service 
in East Africa, and this book, as he tells us, has been preparing 
for fifteen years. Some may scoff at him as a super-idealist, 
others may accuse him of exaggerating the evils that he exposes. 
But such criticisms are of little relevance ; the indictment of 
our rule in Kenya rests not on Dr. Leys’ private opinions or 
on the proof of isolated cruelties or scandals, but on certain 
unquestioned and fundamental facts. 
The central fact is the operation of a crude economic system 
under which white capital exploits black labour—exploits it 
nakedly and unashamedly under conditions which in many 





et 


respects are no better, and in some respects are worse, thay 
those of the slavery that we are so proud of having abolisheg 
“In Kenya,” says Dr. Leys, “an ignorant peasantry has jp 
large part been turned into an industrial proletariat in a gj 
generation.” This proletariat works on the plantations of thy 
white settlers—or of absentee white owners—for a wage of 
from eight to sixteen shillings a month, and it works la 
under compulsion. The main instrument of compulsion j 
the Government of the colony, which sometimes relu 

but more often willingly, has been the handmaid of the European 
settlers. The initial steps were taken many years ago, when 
the Crown deliberately appropriated large tracts of land from 
the natives and handed them on the easiest terms to European 
settlers, so that, as Dr. Leys puts it, 

We get the extraordinary contrast of 10,000 square mils 
alienated to Europeans and populated by 1893 occupied Europeans, 
with 5,000 square miles reserved, somewhat precariously, to nearly 
2,000,000 Africans. And this, be it remembered, in a country 
never conquered, as most of India was conquered, but which was 
occupied with the professed object of protecting its inhabitants, 

This policy was deliberately carried out by Sir Charles Eliot 
and other governors who succeeded him (there have been on 
or two honourable exceptions, whom Dr. Leys names), with 
the consent of, or with no effectual resistance by, the British 
Government and the British Parliament. Then arose the 
problem of how to make the recalcitrant blacks work for the 
whites. Two main methods of pressure were employed. The 
first was taxation—poll or hut taxes so heavy that the wher. 
withal to pay could only be earned by labour on the estates, 
The second was to put the direct screw on the tribesmen 
through their chiefs. Labour Ordinances have been passed under 
which district officers are given the duty of “ encouraging” 
this industrial conscription, ard other Ordinances imposing 
fines for ‘“* desertion,” identity particulars (including finger- 
prints) and similar stamps of servility. Some of these things 
were exposed a year or two ago in several articles in Tue New 
STATESMAN, and the “compulsory labour” scandal, it may be 
remembered, was the subject of a strong protest from the 
leaders of the religious bodies in East Africa. Public opinion 
was roused at home, and the Colonial Secretary was forced 
to take notice of the ugly facts. It was even hoped that a 
Royal Commission would be appointed to investigate the 
whole economic and political system in Kenya. But there 
has been no Royal Commission—though a committee of Member 
of Parliament has recently been sent to make inquiries on the 
spot—and the system in essentials remains what it was. 
The social effects, as Dr. Leys points out, are deplorable, 
and even dangerous. The rapid decay of tribalism is doubtless 
not an unmixed evil, but one of its chief accompaniments, 
the break up of family life, is evidently very serious. The 
enforced absence from their homes of large bodies of young 
able-bodied men for long periods involves a grave lowering of 
moral ties, and plunges them into a freedom from traditional 
controls to which their primitive mentality is not adapted. 
Add the diseases which we are mainly responsible for having 
introduced among them—venereal disease in particular—the 
vile housing conditions to which numbers of them are con- 
demned, a war that has taken a heavy toll of them, oppressive 
taxes, and the sense of inferiority which we have burnt into 
their brains, and it is not surprising that the Kenya natives 
should hate their Government and should look upon the 
European in general as 
a person wonderfully clever, impossible to resist though some 
times successfully to be lied to, sometimes kind and sometimes 
cruel, but always inexorable in his demand that the African should 
labour for his profit. 


Clearly this is an intolerable state of affairs. How are we t0 
change it? Dr. Leys is confident that there are practicable and 
immediate remedies. Great as are the evils which he denounces, 
he does not suggest any wild schemes for getting rid of them. 
However strong his belief may be in the negroes’ capacity for 
freedom and progress, he does not suggest that they are 
fit at this moment for enfranchisement. He does not s 
that all the land they have lost should be restored to them, 
or that they should be encouraged in habits of idleness. He 
does not even suggest that the plantation system, which is ® 
force not only in Kenya but in other African colonies, Britis! 
French and Belgian, should be abolished. He wants a drastic 
reform of it, as well as of the present inequitable system of 
taxation. And he wants more and better education. Th 
Government, he says, 

could make the labour market absolutely free, so that all who 

may wish to might live and work in peace at home. It could allow 
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wage rates to reach their natural level. It could impose direct 

taxation on the rich and reduce the direct taxation of the poor. 

And it could spend in the reserves, in education and in organising 

native agriculture, the money raised by taxation in the reserves. 

The colony spends fourteen times as much on-troops and police 

as on the-education of Africans. If the authorities want to evoke 

loyalty from the common people they must spend what they 
receive from native taxation on books and slates and ploughs 
and ginneries, rather than on machine guns that can only ever 
be used for killing Africans. 
Of course, if the Government of the Colony is to do these things, 
it will have to overcome the resistance of the white settlers 
who now rule the roost. It is not, as Dr. Leys is careful to 
explain, that these white settlers have a double dose of original 
sin, They are, in the main, very much like the rest of us ; 
put their circumstances, coupled with their profound sense of 
racial superiority, lead them to look upon the African as a 
creature whom they have a right to exploit to the uttermost. 
And it is their avowed aim to secure themselves in that right 
by getting the political control of the colony. Their slogan 
of “self-government”? for Kenya means simply the consolida- 
tion of their rule, without interference from the British Govern- 
ment, over the vast black proletariat and such few Indians as 
they might admit on severe terms. That in all the circumstances 
js an audacious demand. A mandate under the League of 
Nations would be more to the point. 

Dr. Leys has some interesting things to say about the 
Christian missions in Kenya and the part they may play in 
improving the lot and developing the minds of the natives. 
In East Africa generally Christianity has a serious rival in 
Islam. Islam as preached to and adopted by the negroes 
takes a simple and rather degraded form, but it has many 
adherents, for it has one peculiarly attractive feature in its 
insistence on brotherhood—a brotherhood that, no doubt, is 
empty and valueless in our sophisticated eyes, but is by no 
means so to them. Christianity, of course, with all its other 
superiorities, does not mean, as the Africans know and we 
know, brotherhood in any practical sense. Nevertheless, the 
trend in Kenya is towards Christianity rather than towards 
Islam, and after a critical examination of the virtues and the 
shortcomings of the missionaries, Dr. Leys is inclined to believe 
that there is an opportunity for the Church in Africa and that 
it may take it. It may or may not be so; that, in any case, 
is the particular concern of the missions and their supporters. 
The concern of the British people as a whole is to insist that 
what is wrong in Kenya shall be put right without delay by 
political and economic reforms. Dr. Leys’ book is too important 
to be ignored. There may be answers to this or that detail 
in his charges ; if so, they ought to be fully and publicly pro- 
duced. But we doubt whether we shall get satisfaction from 
anything less than a searching inquiry by a Royal Commission. 


SATELLITES OF THE ROI SOLEIL 


Princesses, Ladies and Adventuresses of the Reign of Louis XIV. 
By Tutritse Louise Latour. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


To posterity, dazzled by “‘ le roi soleil,” and the splendour of 
his reign, the idea of Louis in his shirt does not at once suggest 
itself ; but amongst the ladies of his court were many to whom 
such a spectacle was commonplace. Their history is not neg- 
ligible. For, though Louis was too great a king to let love inter- 
fere with policy, the century which he dominated would have 
been less “ le grand siécle” had it not been for them and their 
associates—as much the La Voisins as the Sévignés. These 
women, of whom Mme. Latour writes, were the décor for the 
literary, political and sociological drama of seventeenth-century 

Their influence—sometimes direct as when La Grande 
Mademoiselle saved the army of the Frondeurs by opening the 
gates of Paris, or when the placid charm of Mme. Lafayette 
blunted the edge of La Rochefoucauld’s satire—was for the most 
part subtler, temperamental and atmospheric. Neither Mme. 
de Sévigné nor Ninon de Lenclos played an active part in the 
affairs of their time. But while they chattered, smiled and 
kissed, Racine writing his tragedies, Moliére playing his comedies, 
Condé winning his battles, were aware of them, and, to some ex- 
tent, dependent on them. Genius can surmount difficulties, 

it cannot overcome conditions: a battle presupposes an 
enemy, a play requires an audience. 

much Mme. Latour would seem, from her choice of heroines, 
to have realised—though the accounts of Marthe du Vigean and 

: chesse du Maine are unnecessary, and Mme. Lafayette 
receives justice neither as author nor as woman—and her aim, 
48 she writes in her preface, of making her characters “ live 


again ” is undoubtedly the correct one. Yet the book is unsatis- 
factory ; it is too often “ sad,” lacking the yeast of intimate 
gossip. Her gallery is as monotonous as one filled entirely with 
portraits by Lely. If one believes what one reads the Duchesse 
de Longueville, Ninon and La Montespan resembled one another 
almost exactly—beautiful fair hair, “that exact touch of 
embonpoint,” skins of dazzling whiteness—and the same simi- 
larity dulls the characterisation. The sketches are drawn from 
the lay models of history not sur le vif. That La Montespan, 
the “tonnante et triomphante”’ beauty and mother of seven royal 
bastards, should die the “‘death of a good Christian,” is possibly 
true ; but the bare statement is not convincing, following as it 
does the account of black masses celebrated on her naked body, 
and of her attempt to poison the king and her successor. Nor 
does the picture of the brilliant Duchesse de Longueville, dying 
under the strain of self-imposed austerities, do justice to the 
intellectual finesse of a mind which could write in her confession : 
““ que je suis forte aise, par amour propre, qu’on m’ait ordonné 
@ écrire tout ceci, parceque sur toute chose jaime & m’occuper de 
moi-méme, et a en occuper les autres.” 

Where Mme. Latour succeeds best is in the two stories of 
poisoners, and in the chapter about the Duchesse de Mazarin. 
From the former one does attain a consciousness of the cesspool 
on which Versailles was built. La Brinvilliers stands out as an 
unscrupulous woman slowly sinking to a condition of amorality 
and at the end rising to heights of dignified courage: her be- 
haviour is accounted for. La Voisin and her confederates, 
however, are not treated as individuals, but their history is 
entertaining and evocative, throwing a luridly illuminating light 
on the intrigues of the court. The other chapter is the best. 
Hortense Mancini, Duchesse de Mazarin, is suitably described 
in Mme. Latour’s romantically ebullient prose, which loses little 
in the translation. A woman who at fifteen marries one of the 
richest peers in France, leaves him five years later and escapes 
endless dangers before becoming the acknowledged mistress of 
Charles Emanuel of Savoy, on his death fills a similar position at 
the court of Charles II., and dies at the age of fifty-three, is 
sufficient matter for a story. One follows her with excitement 
through twenty-five pages of adventures—and there are still 
others which Mme. Latour does not mention. She does not tell 
us, for instance, that her appearance at the English court met 
with such admiration that it caused the Duchess of Portsmouth 
to have a miscarriage, nor does she quote the warning of the 
adoring Saint-Evremond : 

Contre eau d anis eau d absinthe, 

Qu’on boit en tasse de pinte, 

Vous poumons ne tiendront jamais. 
Hortense, too, ignored it: and her husband, still in love with her 
after thirty years’ absence, was the only man rich enough to 
redeem her corpse from her English creditors. 

Such a story is easily told, but a Mme. de Sévigné or a Ninon 
is not so simply disposed of. Of the former there is no need to 
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speak ; if Mme. Latour fails her, she herself has spoken eloquently 
and at length in her letters. Ninon, however, has left us little, 
save a radiant legend, La Coquette Vengée, and a few letters 
written to Saint-Evremond when they were both over eighty. 
Some idea of her personality one gathers from reading Mme. 
Latour, but there is no attempt to analyse the causes of her 
supremacy. Yet the triumph of her salon, better than that 
either of Rambouillet or Scudéry, epitomises the triumph of 
classicisme. Préciosité had other results than the Précieuses 
Ridicules and the Carte du Tendre ; coupled with the spirit of 
honnéteté, it formed the mind of seventeenth-century France, and 
prepared the way for the Philosophers—and Ninon was both 
précieuse and honnéte. The former she was mentally—not 
to excess, but with the true classical French feeling for propor- 
tion—and the latter temperamentally. As a courtesan her 
name would doubtless have lived—Le Grand Condé, the Sévignés 
and a host of others, were among her lovers—for Saint-Evremond 
wrote to her, “‘ne pas aimer est «ne espéce de néant qui ne peut 
convenir @ votre coeur,” but when later he wrote that her mind 
was dearer to him than her body, he spoke with surer knowledge. 
The only payment she accepted from her lovers was the continu- 
ance of their friendship when her love was dead. That she 
should almost invariably have received such payment was due 
to the frankness of her mind. True to the Epicurean philosophy 
which, in spite of her mother, she had learnt from her father, 
she loved for pleasure, never from a sense of duty. There was no 
mawkishness in her love; she was as directly passionate as the 
heroines of Racine’s tragedies, and,again like them, her passion. 
was influenced by honnetété rather than a sexless common sense 
And, lastly, she was typical of her age in her eclecticism. The 
talisman of birth was losing its power; at court Fouquet and 
Colbert, in the salons La Fontaine and Scarron, were breaking 
down the old barriers, and in setting up a new criterion they were 
aided by Ninon and her contemporaries. 

But the central figure of the book is Louis XIV., and the 
chapters dealing with his three mistresses, La Valliére, La Mon- 
tespan, and Mme. de Maintenon, show the intimate side of his 
life. They represent three distinct steps in the development of 
his character. In the first he is the lover of a woman for herself, 
in the second of a woman for the splendour she brings to his 
court, and in the third ofa woman for her prudery. His marriage 
with the latter is, perhaps, the least kingly of his acts ; he throws 
a sop to God and allows a woman to usurp something of his 
power. But nevertheless he stands there boldly, the “‘ roi soleil,”’ 
the apogee of kingship; as self-confident and majestic in the 
bed of adultery as in a bed of justice. 


AN EARLY SPANISH WRITER 


Count Lucanor. Translated from the Spanish by James York. 
With an Introduction by J. B. Trenp. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


The series of Broadway Translations to which this edition of 
the Count Lucanor belongs, has already made generally readable 
many books which before were only famous. Esquemeling’s 
Buccaneers, Philemon Holland’s Suetonius, Fenton’s Bandello, 
Underdowne’s Heliodorus were all well-known books enough, 
but one could not be a poor man and hope without a 
good deal of luck to be able to read them. And now Count 
Lucanor is again accessible. It is not either so famous, or 
perhaps so interesting a book, as some of the others in the series, 
but of its desirability in a cheap form there can be little doubt. 

The Infante Don Juan Manuel is, as far as modern Europe is 
concerned, a very early novelist, or story teller in prose. He 
was born, thirty years before Boccaccio, in 1282, and died, when 
Froissart was a boy and Chaucer an infant, in 1348. He lived 
a romantic and stirring life, which makes a curious contrast with 
the serenity of his writings. At the age of twelve he was 
nominally in command of an army, and before he was twenty he 
was employed in conducting negotiations with James II. of 
Aragon. He took up arms constantly both on the side of his 
King and against him, both against the Moors and in alliance 
with them. Neither patriotism nor the idea of a “‘ Holy War” 
had yet appeared to trouble men’s naturally selfish views in 
such matters. His sister and his daughter both married Kings 
of Castile, and kings he obviously considered as his equals ; 
while, as for the Moors, they could fight as well as the Christians 
and were often more civilised. 

Indeed, it is owing to his being a Spaniard and closely in touch 
with Moorish civilisation that he wrote as he did. ‘ Spanish 
culture,” says Mr. Trend in his admirably clear Introduction to 
this book, ‘* down to the time of the Don Juan Manuel and the 
Archpriest of Hita was mainly Moorish in origin ; it was shared 
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by both Moslems and Christians. The Spanish Arabs invented 
little of themselves ; what they taught was Persian, Indian o 
Greek ; but they had method, and their culture was so: i 
which really deserved the name, since it was the education of 
men who cultivated not only their minds but also their gardens” 
Above all, this culture meant acquaintance with the stories of 
the East. “ Since a large part of the population were Moslems 
of Arab or Berber descent, whose language, education and 
traditions were Arabic, famous collections of fables like those of 
Bidpai (Calila and Dimna) and Sinbad the Philosopher qui 
made their way into Spain in Arabic versions from which 
were afterwards translated into Spanish.” This influence 
indeed is so strong in the case of Don Juan Manuel that he on no 
occasion quotes from or shows any acquaintance with the 
classics, and, what is still stranger, he makes no mention of any 
Christian Saints nor of the Miracles of Our Lady. 

Count Lucanor, or the Fifty Pleasant Tales of a Patronio, 
bears clear evidence of its origin. It is a series of quite short 
stories, all pointing an obvious moral. The Count at the 
beginning of each one of them tells his friend and adviser, 
Patronio, of some puzzling case that has recently come under 
his notice, and then Patronio recalls from his memory a similar 
story that he has heard, showing the wisdom or folly of certain 
sorts of behaviour in such cases. Many of the stories, perhaps 
all, are borrowed. And Don Juan Manuel makes it quite clear 
in his Introduction that the purpose of the story is only inei- 
dentally to amuse, actually making use of the medical metaphor 
of mixing sugar with the physic. 

Yet the stories, as they so well might have been, are not dull 
or insipid in the least. The sugar is so pleasant in itself, the 
physic so soft and generous, that one’s stomach never for a 
moment turns. Better still, they are, physic and all, com- 
pressed in the neatest fashion into a small space, so that weariness 
has never time to seize one before one finds oneself starting the 
next stoty. The translation, in which the introducer points out 
a mistake or so, is the easiest possible reading, while the Intr- 
duction itself is concise and learned. In fact, the only things 
one could wish bettered or removed are the illustrations. These 
seem quite unnecessary, and in themselves are depressing, to say 
the least of it. 


ROGUES AND OTHERS 


The Fatal Countess and Other Studies. By Wi11iam Rovcueap. 
Edinburgh: Green and Son. 10s. 6d. 

Except for novels and vaguely religious works no books are 
probably so popular as those about crime. Nearly everyone 
reads the murder trials in the daily papers. And many 8 
man’s hobby is the collection of accounts of great trials of the 
past. Whether they do this to get “a release” from their 
own suppressed latent criminal instincts is not perhaps a polite 
enquiry. The enjoyment of crime at a safe distance is common 
to all of us, and the reasons for that enjoyment are probably 
various. 

Certainly The Fatal Countess is the one of Mr. Roughead’s 
studies that most readers will turn to first. It concerns 
a crime that in spite of very keen enquiry appears in may 
ways as mysterious to-day as it did to the Countess’s own 
contemporaries in the reign of James the First. This 
Countess, whom Mr. Roughead calls fatal, is the Countess of 
Somerset, and the crime is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 
Of the Countess’s guilt at least there has never been question, 
of her husband’s there cannot be much doubt, but what ss 
chiefly puzzling in the case is the position of the King himself. 
Mr. Roughead clearly thinks him guilty, and James’s concert 
with the trial shows plainly enough that there were many 
things he feared being brought to light. But it does not follow 
that those things were relevant to the issue, though they may 
have been damaging to himself. That he comes out in a very 
bad light is obvious. 

Another curious thing about the case is the fact that everyone 
even remotely connected with it appears in shabby colours. 
The Divorce is a farce, the trial more concerned with keeping 
dangerous secrets in the dark than finding out the truth. While 
the Epithalamia and Masques in connection with the —— 
are among the few things one feels ashamed of in the lives 
such admirable men of letters as Ben Jonson, Donne 
Campion. ‘ 

Mr, Roughead, however, does not mention these literary 
men, and it is obvious that too much truth should not be 
demanded on these occasions. Yet many a reader must have 


felt that to sing the conventional sentiments in honour of this 
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wedding was going beyond the bounds of conventional behaviour. 
Lady Essex was not a nice woman; her divorce from her 
husband for nullity had made a cause célébre of which no one 
could be ignorant. Her liaison with Carr whom now she was 
marrying had long been open. Yet at her second wedding, which 
was celebrated by the Bishop of Bath and Wells—who seven years 
earlier had married her to Essex—she went clothed in white 
and with her hair unbound—the conventional wedding dress 
of a virgin. Donne wrote an Epithalamium in which he says 
among other things: 

The Church triumphant made this match before, 

And now the militant doth strive no more. 

Then, reverend priest, who God’s recorder art, 

Do form his dictates, to these two impart 

All blessings which are seen, or thought, by Angel’s eye or heart. 
Ben Jonson, who had written his Masque of Hymen for her 
earlier wedding, contributed a set of verses. And Campion 
wrote a masque the beauty of which no doubt excuses its 
ridiculous begetting. Campion had even acted as Agent for 
Monson in the sale of the Lieutenancy of the Tower to Elwes, 
an important step in the murder of the unfortunate and foolish 
Overbury, and it is not even quite certain that he, too, is not 
therefore indirectly and to some extent implicated. But the 
literary men, except Overbury himself, had not much to do 
in this business, and it would have been better for him if he had 
spoken more sweetly of his master’s mistress. 

Mr. Roughead’s other studies are not so generally interesting 
as this first one, though those of “Miss Smith” and “Indian 
Peter” are curious, and that on the novels of Galt is interesting. 
Mr. Roughead is a rather irritating writer. He can talk of 
ladies “‘ imperfectly acquainted with the decalogue, clause 
seven,” of *“‘curled and scented minions,”’ and so on, but he has 
knowledge and can tell a story vividly. 


THE PIPE BOOK 


The Pipe Book. By ALFRED Dunuitt. Black. 18s. 


The name Dunhill has been for some time associated with 
pipes in the minds of right-smoking men, and will henceforth 
extend its association therewith to those who combine respect 
for serious literature with serious respect for smoking. We 
recollect that a very interesting work on retail commerce was 
written not long ago by a very eminent universal provider with a 
palatial emporium in Oxford Street, and that Mr. Belloc’s fas- 
cinating book on the Road was issued by a federation of manu- 
facturers of concrete. It is an excellent and encouraging thing 
to feel that those who make it their business to provide us with 
the necessaries of life are themselves, or can provide, genuine 
experts. 

Mr. Dunhill gives us good measure. Twenty-eight full-page 
plates, of which four are in colour, contain portraits of 109 
pipes, and there are 230 illustrations, also of pipes, in the text. 
These pipes come from all over the world, from prehistoric 
graves, from the Savannah and the bush and the desert, and 
from the Dunhill Collection. Many of them display to the 
utilitarian eye a deplorable excess of ornament. Mr. Dunhill, in 
a delightfully disarming Foreword, bids ‘* Antiquarians, Archxo- 
logists, Ethnographers, Ethnologists"” avaunt; but proceeds 
to prove himself a skilled hand in each of those sciences, so far as 
they relate to pipes. We could wish he had retold amongst 
his numerous stories that of the Australian aborigine, now un- 
happily extinct, to whom some early missionary presented a leg 
of mutton. The untutored native lit a fire, scorched the joint, 
ate it to the bone, re-baked the bone and sucked out the marrow. 
The missionary expected to see the hollow bone now thrown aside 
but the man stuffed it with tobacco and, forthe third time, applied 
fire. Others than Ethnographers can point a moral to that tale. 
And as we read Mr. Dunhill’s pages it becomes obvious that the 
English song-writer of the seventeenth century—supposed by 
some to be poor George Wither—who moralised so neatly about 
his thoughts while ‘“‘ drinking tobacco,’ was by no means the 
first to see lofty ethical symbols in the smoking of a pipe. Mr. 
Dunhill’s researches go beyond the familiar ritual of the calumet 
or pipe of peace, and throw further light on the instinct in man 
to relate the act of smoking to his highest ideals and deepest 
beliefs. Why has it always been the convention to refer to the 
Red Indian of North America as “‘ The Noble Savage” ? Because 
he so truly honoured his pipe as to have it buried with him. 

At what stage in the world’s progress this engaging vice began 
no one appears to know. Certainly Sir Walter Raleigh was no 
pioneer; he merely reintroduced to post-Reformation Europe 
@ cultural habit that had lapsed during the Ages rightly called 





—— 


Dark—for there is no smoke where there is no light. Mr. 

finds pipes in ancient Crete, and quotes Herodotus’ well-knowy 
allusion to the Scythians who intoxicated themselves with th 
fumes of a herb thrown on the camp-fire. But he seems to haye 
missed the single allusion to smoking made by Homer, in thy 
Iliad, Book II., line 899, whence it appears that the Greely 
smoked first, then supped, and then sacrificed to the gods, 


FROM BARBERS TO BARONS 


William Harvey. By Simm R. B. Hervey Wyarr. Lo 
Lister. By Curnpert Dukes. The Roadmaker Series, 
Parsons. 4s. 6d. each. 

The lives of Harvey and Lord Lister illustrate how young ar 
modern medicine and surgery. In Harvey’s time there wer 
believed to be two distinct kinds of blood : that of the arteries, 
produced in the heart itself ; and that of the veins, manufacturej 
in the liver. The former, it was thought, distributed heat ang 
vital spirits ; the latter nutrition. Both kinds were believed to 
ebb and flow like the tides of the sea between their places of 
origin and all parts of the body, and this to and fro motion was 
caused, it was thought, partly by an attraction between the 
tissues and the blood, and partly by the respiratory movement 
of the chest. The heart was understood to be fanned and cooled 
by the lungs. This, to us in our superior wisdom to-day sounds 
crude, but we need to remember the depths of our own ignorance, 

Harvey was born at Folkestone in 1578, graduated at 
Cambridge and at Padua, and became physician to St. Bar. 
tholomew’s Hospital and lecturer at the College of Physicians, 
a body which shared with the Barber Surgeons’ Company the 
monopoly in London of teaching anatomy. In his early lectures, 
the manuscript notes of which are in the British Museum, he 
began to enunciate his theory of the circulation of the blood, 
but it was not until twelve years later, after prolonged research, 
that in a treatise published at Frankfort he issued the discovery 
to the world at large and supported his case with reasoned 
arguments and the results of his experiments and observations. 
His announcement made an immediate sensation ; some at once 
accepted the theory; others disputed it. No contemporary 
doubts appear to have been cast on the originality of his dis- 
covery, and it was not until much later that he was said to have 
been forestalled by earlier writers, whose inexact phrases, how- 
ever, may have meant anything. It is to Harvey undoubtedly 
that we owe the discovery that inaugurated, however remotely, 
the era of modern medicine. 

With the development of medicine, surgery improved; the 
old barber-surgeons disappeared and the surgeon began to be 
trained and to rank with the physician. But between pre- 
Lister days and the present is a vast gulf. Dr. Dukes tells w 
that in the eighteen-forties, when Lister was a student at 
University College Hospital, the surgeon would use for his work 
an old operating coat that served, stained as it was with blood 
and other discharges and foul with dirt, for years without 
washing. In its pocket he carried the ligatures for tying up the 
arteries. The same probe, unsterilised, of course, was used for 
all patients. Wounds were cleaned out with ordinary sponges 
which were washed in soap and water. To us, therefore, its 
not surprising that the simplest operation—and there were no 
others—were often fatal. Lister, when he had graduated, set 
himself indefatigably to search for the cause of this hospital 
mortality. Pasteur’s discovery that putrefaction was a form of 
fermentation caused by bacteria gave him at last the desired 
clue, and he devised his Antiseptic System. So commonplace 
to us are the ideas underlying it that it is difficult to realise 
either what an entirely new principle it was that he had dix 
covered, or why he should have been, as he was from some 
quarters, the victim of violent criticism and opposition. Without 
his patient researches, however, modern surgery would have beet 
impossible ; and, although his methods have since been deve: 
loped—not, however, with his approval—into the Aseptit 
System of to-day, in which instead of using carbolic acid upon 
the patient to destroy sepsis, the introduction of contamination 
is prevented by the use only of sterilised aseptic instruments 
and dressings, his work, like Harvey’s, remains epoch-making 
and an encouragement to future experimenters. For the mi 
in status of medicine and surgery which is connoted by the 
elevation of the successors of the despised barber-surgeons to 
the Peerage has not made the lot of innovaters easier. Yet 
we doubt that, so vast is our ignorance, to the biographers 
of the Harveys and Listers of the future our present 
tioners will seem as steeped in quackery and superstition 4s the 
old barber-surgeons and apothecaries ? 
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From BELL’S LIST 





The COMPLETE “ Pepys.” 
PEPYS’ DIARY. INDIA PAPER EDITION. Wheatley’s 


full copyright text, which is the only substantially complete 
transcription of the immortal Diary. The only omissions are a 
few quite unprintable words and short passages. Wheatley’s 
short Life of Pepys and a comprehensive index to the Diary 
are also included. The Daily Telegraph says that it is “an 
edition which every lover of Pepys will covet.” Complete 
in 3 small 8vo volumes. Price 42s. per set. 

G. Bell & Sons, Lid. 


CHATS ON SCIENCE. gy Professor E. E. 


SLOSSON. Eighty talks by the author of “Creative 
Chemistry ” (of which over 100,000 have been sold) on many 
fascinating aspects of the world of science—among them, of 
course, the latest discoveries, relativity and atomic structure. 
Price 6s. net. G. Bell & Sons, Lid. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY (italian Schools). 
By Sir CHARLES HOLMES, in which this famous critic 
gives an exposition of the main features of pictorial art, based 
on an examination of the Italian pictures in the National 
collection. “Far and away the best book of its kind yet 
written,” says Dr. Percy Dearmer. . . . “full of scholarly 
appreciation and interesting from beginning to end.” Demy 
8vo, with 112 illustrations, including 8 colour-plates, Price 
21s. net. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 


SANCTUARIES FOR BIRDS AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM. sy u. 5. MASSINGHAM, 


author of “ Untrodden Ways.” Illustrated. Price 5s. net. 
G. Bell & Sons, Lid. 


MADAM CROWL’S GHOST ana other Tales 
of Mystery. By J.S. LE FANU. ‘Tue Lonponer, in The 
Evenmng News, says: “I sat late by the fire and had two 
hours of pure pleasure,” while Dr. M. R. James (author of 
“Ghost Tales of an Antiquary”) says that Le Fanu “ stands 
absolutely in the front rank as a writer of ghost stories.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. G. Bell & Sons, Lid. 


CHESS BOOKS 


“Messrs. Bell hold a foremost place as publishers of Chess 
Books."—New Statesman. 

Among their publications are books by :— 
Capablanca. Chess Fundamentals. 10s. 6d. net. 
Reti. Modern Ideas in Chess. 7s. 6d. met. 
Znosko-Borovsky. The Middle Game in Chess. 10s. 6d. net. 
Lasker. Chess Strategy. 7s. 6d. met. 


Detailed Chess List, with specimen pages, post free. 


A Gift of Lasting Value. 
WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
Tuirp Eprrion. 1252 Paces. 1700 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is the largest and 
latest abridgment of the “ New International,” and 
retains the essential features which distinguish that 
great book from all other dictionaries. Besides a 
very full vocabulary, with complete definitions, it 
includes numerous and valualle appendixes which 
make it particularly valuable as a desk-book for the 
busy man or woman. 


STANDARD EDITION. Size, 10 X 7 X 3 inches. 
CLOTH, with marginal thumb index mas 25s. net. 


THIN PAPER EDITION. Size, 8§ X 53 X 13 inches. 
ART CANVAS, with thumb index ... 25s. net. 
FULL LEATHER, with thumb index 37s. 6d. net. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
York House, Portugal St., London, W.C. 2. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The SOCIAL and POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS of CENTRAL 
POLYNESIA 


By ROBERT W. WILLIAMSON, M.Sc. 
In three volumes. With 7 maps 
Royal 8vo. 75s net 


In these three volumes the author has sifted, arranged, 
and co-ordinated the vast amount of ethnographical material 
which has been accumulated in the past by travellers, 
explorers, missionaries, government officials, and others. 


The RACES of MAN and 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


By A. C. HADDON, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
New edition, entirely rewritten 
With 10 plates. Crown 8vo. 6s net 


A popular book on the distribution and characteristics 
of the races and peoples of mankind and of the probable 
racial history of the various areas. It has long been out 
of print and in great demand. 


ROUBILIAC’S WORK 
AT TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
By Mrs KATHARINE A. ESDAILE 


With 20 collotype plates. Pott 4to. 7s 6d net 
[Ready immediately 


This book contains reproductions in collotype of the 
busts of Trinity men executed by the eighteenth omnuay 
sculptor, Roubiliac. There is a descriptive note about eac 
plate. 


The WORD of LALLA 
The PROPHETESS 


Being the sayings of Lal Ded or Lal Diddi of 
Kashmir (Granny Lal) 
Done into English Verse from the Lalla-Vakyani or 
Lal-Wakhi, and Annotated by 
Sir RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bt. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net 


The 
“ORLANDO FURIOSO ” 


and its Predecessor 
By the Rev. E. W. EDWARDS 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 


The author seeks to revive a more balanced and more 
appreciative attitude towards the work of Boiardo and 
Ariosto, in particular towards the beauty of the Orlando 
Furioso. 


RELATIVITY and 
COMMON SENSE 


By F. M. DENTON 


Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net 


The object of this book is to explain the meaning of the 
theory of relativity—not in “ common sense” terms, since 
this is impossible, but in reasonable terms such as may be 
followed by anyone who knows a little science and a little 
mathematics. 


The PURPOSE of 
EDUCATION 


An Examination of Educational Problems 
in the Light of recent Scientific Research. 
By ST GEORGE LANE FOX-PITT 
New Cheap Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
Crown 8vo. 4s net 
In this edition a new chapter has been added 
dealing specifically with psychological inversion. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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AMERICAN MURDERS 


Sudies in Murder. By Epmunp Lester Pearson. Macmillan. 
14s. 


“Murder will out” is only an approximate truth; in two 
out of the five crimes which Mr. Pearson describes the culprit 
was never discovered. One of these is the notorious Borden 
case, the essential facts of which are summed up in a folk- 
rhyme which travelled across the Atlantic: 

Lizzie Borden with an axe 

Gave her mother forty whacks. 
When she saw what she had done, 
She gave her father forty-one. 

Public opinion was rough on Lizzie, for she was acquitted at 
her trial. The murderer was never found, and from his comment 
Mr. Pearson lets it be seen pretty plainly that he believes that 
there was a miscarriage of justice. Sentimentality certainly 
defended this religious and virtuous young woman, who was 
of good social position, more strongly than the evidence war- 
ranted, but as Miss Borden was acquitted and, we understand, 
is still alive, Mr. Pearson’s attitude is a trifle foreign to our 
taste. He is right, though, in opposing the emotional pre- 
judgment of a case, and in this respect the American Press 
offends to a degree hardly conceivable over here. Sentimentality 
may, of course, at any time take the form of ferocity, which 
is even more deplorable. It was through public feeling that, 
in 1817, in the village of Manchester, Vermont, Stephen Boom 
was sentenced to death for the murder of Russell Colvin, who 
had been absent from his home for some years. The corpus 
delicti in this case consisted of two apparently human toe-nails, 
and it was by the merest chance that Colvin was found before 
the date of execution. , 

The most remarkable case given here is that of ‘“‘ Mate 
Bram,” who committed a triple murder on the high seas in 
a small sailing ship with a crew of about twelve. He killed 
the captain, the captain’s wife and the second mate, and the 
only direct evidence was that of the steersman, a man known 
to have homicidal mania, who, through a narrow window, saw 
Bram strike the captain. The jury found Bram guilty at 
two trials, but at the second took advantage of a recently- 
passed act which gave them power to withhold the death 
penalty, an obvious shirking of the issue. If they had any 
doubt as to Bram’s guilt they should have expressed it in some 
other way than by condemning a possibly innocent man to 
long imprisonment. However, as they found him guilty we 
may say that nothing succeeds like success, for after about five 
years’ imprisonment he was released and became a wholesale 
merchant in the pea-nut trade, and, judging from his photo- 
graph, quite a prosperous one. 

Mr. Pearson is very much against the commutation of the 
death penalty on grounds of sentiment. 


RULES FOR DRAWING 


Rules for Drawing: The Several Parts of Architecture. By James 
Grsss. Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

This reprint of Gibbs’ Rules gives a complete canon of 
English Classical Architecture. Gibbs’ works, St. Martins-in- 
the-Fields, St. Mary’s Le Strand, the Senate House and King’s 
College, Cambridge, and the Ratcliffe Library at Oxford are 
sufficient to give his authority the greatest weight. The book 
sets forth simple rules by which every curve of moulding or 
capital, every ornament of ceiling or window, can be calculated 
from the given height of the “‘ Order,” that is from a unit made 
up of the column with its pedestal and entablature. And it is 
this insistence on the unity of these parts that is the distinctive 
feature of classical architecture. It is as though the architect, 
and the great theorists of the Renascence before him, had devised 
a scheme of notation for architecture, comparable to a scale 
with relations fixed as in music, within the limits of which they 
could compose their works. The comparison with musie 
may not be pressed too far, but it will serve here. Gibbs’ scale 
has great advantages of simplicity over those of his great masters, 
Paladio or Vignola. 

The original intention of such books as this was to provide 
the country builder with a simple and reliable guide to sound 
proportion and well considered ornament, and to prevent 
solecisms and vulgarities, for in the words of the preface to 
Gibbs’ companion volume The Book of Architecture, ‘“‘ Some 
(gentlemen) for want of better helps, have unfortunately put 
into the hands of common workmen the management of buildings 
of considerable expense which, when finished they have had the 


— 


mortification to find condemned by persons of taste, to thay 
degree that sometimes they have been pulled down. , .» 
O Tempora! QO Mores! No doubt it is largely to this book ang 
its fellows that we owe the splendidly high standard of provincig 
and country designed architecture all over England in tl, 
eighteenth century. 

To the modern architect it can be of the greatest valy. 
For Gibbs goes to the root of the matter, to those fundamentg 
relations on which classical architecture is based. Modem 
derivations are either pastiche, such as Lutyens’ new building 
for the City and Midland Bank, Piccadilly, where the decoratigy 
is prettily reminiscent of seventeenth-century practice, by 
the whole is vitiated by the complete failure to realise thy 
importance of these fundamental relations of column ang 
entablature. The result is deplorable; the decoration hg 
become trifling and the prettiness an offence. Or we get th 
new Regent Street with its barbarous variants of the compositp 
column ; this is derivative rather than pastiche, but here i 
neither accuracy of imitation nor a grip on fundamentals, 

This is a distinction that cannot be insisted on too much, 
Pastiche is the imitation of a style by catching a likeness of 
the inessential details; derivative art can be in every way 
as great as original art, if the deriving artist has but assimilated 
the fundamental principles of his master. Gibbs’ book, with 
its insistence on the unity of column entablature and pedestal, 
offers just the right kind of instruction. 

Mr. Barman, the editor, in a long and scholarly introduction 
also insists on these fundamental relations: “It should bk 
remembered, then, that no particular system has any claim to 
be final, nor do they indeed as a rule advance such a claim, their 
purpose being to present one of many possible series of designs 
—but always a series logically connected.” Further, he 
points out why it is Gibbs’ work that has been chosen from 
among many such to be reprinted now, the exceptional merit 
of the drawings themselves and Gibbs’ own position in the 
development of English architecture as the successor and 
codifier of Wren and his fellows. One can but add—we have 
nothing worth preserving that the letter can kill—let us pray 
that the spirit may give life. 


BY LAND AND SEA 


1,700 Miles in Open Boats. By Crecit Foster, Captain of the 
S.S. Trevessa. Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 


In and Under Mexico. By Ratrnx McALLIsTER INGERSOLL, 
Laurie. 12s. 6d. 


The South American Tour. By Annie S. Peck, M.A., F.R.GS, 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 


It sometimes happens that an untrained writer having the 
story to tell of some adventure that has touched him deeply, 
some experience that has stamped itself vividly upon his 
memory and imagination, may, by telling it simply and 
naturally, write better than professionals. It is something of 
a coincidence that this has happened in the case of two of the 
books before us. Captain Foster, who tells the wonderftl 
story of the Trevessa’s boats, is a master mariner by profession, 
and Mr. Ingersoll, who describes life as he lived and found t 
in a Mexican mine and mining village, is an engineer, yet each 
has achieved literary success. 

Everyone knows the story of the Trevessa’s boats, which, 
when the ship went down, were navigated for 1,700 miles by 
the Captain and chief officer and brought safely to land, for 
the world once rang with the feat. But to know the story 8 
one thing ; to read its details is another. Captain Foster has 
incorporated in his narrative the log he kept throughout the 
voyage, and a portion of the log which Mr. Smith, the officer 
in charge of the other boat, was able to keep before his writing 
materials were destroyed by the water. The logs are valuable, 
of course, for they record briefly events as they happened. 
But it is the narrative that matters, and a more moving story 
of unaffected heroism it would be impossible to conceiv 
Cramped so that they could hardly move, soaked to the skin 
with sea and rain, with food only sufficient to keep body 
soul together, with a ration of water so small that thirst we 
never quenched, their morale was never broken. Tobacco was 
their solace, and, happily, of this they had a good supply 
Captain Foster more than once refers to the boon it was, r 
to the fact that while smoking raised everyone’s spirits, it 
not seem to increase the thirst from which they all suff 
Eleven lives, unhappily, were lost, but that any lived to os 
the tale of such an experience is to the everlasting credit of 
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DUCKWORTH’S BEST BOOKS. 


Unknown Tribes— 
Uncharted Seas 


By Lady RICHMOND BROWN. With 52 Illustrations. 
Cloth. 21s. net. 


“No stranger tale ever came out of the Spanish Main than that 
told by Lady Richmond Brown in the story of her voyage to the 
unknown.” —Evening Standard. 


Battles with Giant Fish 


By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES. With 63 Illustrations from 
photographs by Lady RICHMOND BROWN. 21s. net. 


“One of the most thrilling tales of true adventure of recent 
years.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 


Joseph Conrad 


A Personal Remembrance 


By F. M. FORD (Ford Madox Hueffer). With Portraits. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A vivid and detailed portrait of the man... of lasting 
value."—The Manchester Guardian. 


Napoleon: An Outline 


By Brig.-Gen. COLIN R. BALLARD, C.B., C.M.G. With 
25 Sketch Maps. Cloth. 18s. net. 
“No short life of Napoleon is clearer or more interesting. 
There is not a dull page in the book.” : 
—The Manchester Guardian. 





The Passionate History of a Woman. 


STELLA DEFIANT 


CLARE SHERIDAN’S NOVEL. 7s. 6d. 
(3rd Impression.) 











In an Unknown Land 


By THOMAS GANN, Member of the Maya Society. With 
many Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth. 21s. net. 


“A fascinating record of travel in one of the least-known 
corners of the earth.”—The Daily Mail. 


County Down Songs 


Poems by RICHARD ROWLEY. Woodcuts by LADY 
MABEL ANNESLEY. Crown 4to. Cloth. 6s. net. 


Twenty-two new poems by Richard Rowley, the author of 
“Workers,” “ The City of Refuge,” and “ City Songs,” illustrated 
by twenty charming woodcuts by Lady Mabel Annesley. 


Songs from “The Princess” 


By TENNYSON. With 14 wood engravings by VIVIAN 
GRIBBLE. Paper boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


There is also an edition de luxe of 150 signed copies on hand- 
made paper, of which 130 are for sale throughout the world. 
Crown 4to. Half-bound. 10s. 6d. net. 


By Nerman of “ The Tatler.” 


The Swineherd 


By HANS ANDERSEN. Illustrated in colours by 
NERMAN, Boards. 6s. net. 


a 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


ACTON, GLADSTONE 
AND OTHERS 


By Mrs. Drew, Author of “Catherine Gladstone.” 





“Mrs. Drew collects the finer and rarer emotions 
of life as less fortunate people select old r wal 
—Times. 


“ Mrs. Drew has, with a perfect touch, enriched the 
biography of a great age.”—Observer. 
7/6 net 


AS I WENT ON MY WAY _ByA. J. 
Ashton, K.C., Recorder of Manchester. 





“ The combination of scholar and man of affairs is 
rarer than it was, and this book fixes it in a way that 
MAY MAKE IT A CLASSIC.” 

—Herbert Sidebotham in the Sunday Times. 


“To read it is an unqualified pleasure.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


“An admirable book.”—Morning Post. 


“So poignant an observation and so crisp a 
humour.”—Times. 
15/- net 


A Great Biography 
RONALD BURROWS By George 


Glasgow, Author of “ The Minoans,” etc. 


“ Sympathetic, unobtrusive, accurate. Mainly con- 
cerned with facts, but able to make his subject's 
personality shine through them.”—Times. 

15/- net 


The Story for Children 


=" THE LITTLE GIRL WHO KEPT 
FAIRIES By Christine Jope-Slade. 


“ Will give joy to a multitude of juveniles. Miss 
ee knows all about those dainty and kindly 
folk who live in the land of make-believe.” 

* —Daily Telegraph. 


3/6 net 
For the Sportsman 


" A GAME-RANGER’S NOTE BOOK 
By A. Blayney Percival. 


“One of the most fascinating books of its kind 
(Kenya Colony) we have had for a long time.” 
€ —Evening Standard. 


18/- net 
New Text-Books of Ski-ing 


"=" HOW TO SKI AND HOW NOT TO 
= By Vivian Caulfield. 














. 7/6 net 
®  SKI-ING TURNS. By Vivian Caulfield. 
a 8/6 net 
. The Standard Text Books on Ski-ing. 


For Boys and Girls 


a CAPTAIN CAIN. By Percy Westerman. 5/- net 

A YOUNG PRETENDER. By Dorothea Moore. 5/- net 
@ JUDY THE TRAMP. By Christine Chaundler. 5/- net 
@ WINNING HER COLOURS. By Christine Chaundler. 
& 
a 
e 





3/6 net 
THE DAY GIRLS’ CHAMPION. By Doris Fonsel. 
/6 net 


a eee 22 Berners St... W.] 2888 
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LEONARD 
PARSONS’ 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 


G Travel. 


Two handsomely illustrated gift books. 
THE LAND OF HAUNTED CASTLES. 
THE LOST KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY. 
Both by Robert J. Casey. 21/- each. 


@ Biography. 
MARGARET BONDFIELD. 
By Iconoclast. 3/6. (Author of 
THE MAN OF TO-MORROW. 4th Impn., 8/6.) 


THE “ROADMAKER” Series. 
MICHAEL FARADAY. By W. L. Randell. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Gwen John. 
LORD LISTER. By Cuthbert Dukes. 
SAMUEL BUTLER. By C. E. M. Joad. 
WILLIAM HARVEY. By R. B. Hervey Wyatt. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

By Madeline Linford. 
4/6 each. Other volumes in preparation. 
Prospectus on application. 


G Criticism. 
The “CONTEMPORARY ” Series. 


Two New Volumes: 
SOME CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS. 








By Graham Sutton. 7/6 
CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 
By Orlo Williams. 7/6. 


G Fiction. 


BLESSED ARE THE RICH. 
By James Agaie. 


THE ROADSIDE FIRE. 
By Madeline Linford. 


q Belles-Lettres. 
A GARLAND OF ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. 
Limited Edition. 7/6. 


THE WATSONS. 6/-. 
By Jane Austen. Second Impn. 


Second Impn. 


Second Impn. 





q Sociology. 


AFTER LENIN. 
By Michael Farbman. 7/6. 
An unbiassed discussion of present tendencies in 
Russia. 
SOCIAL STRUGGLES and SOCIALIST 
By M. Beer. FORERUNNERS. 
Volume III. of M. Beer's History. 6/-. 





@ Miscellaneous. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL AEROPLANES. 
By F. A. Collins. Illustrated. 8/6. 


LEONARD PARSONS. 
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officers who knew their business, of the men who trusted them 
absolutely, and to the indomitable spirit of them all. 

Mr. Ingersoll, by simply describing the Mexican mine hg, 
worked in and the Mexicans who worked under him, has given 
us a picture of Mexico that is curiously vivid and convincing 
Good stories are many, but the best yarn in the book describes 
Mr. Ingersoll’s first and last visit to a Mexican dancing sal 
a bit of description which for colour and realism would be 
hard to beat. Mr. Ingersoll’s mining village may probably 
be accepted as Mexico in little, and, so accepted, it explains 
many things. Yet compared with the civilisation on her 
borders, the civilisation of Mexico, as Mr. Ingersoll noted, 
does not suffer at every point, and Mr. Ingersoll in the end left 
his Mexican mine and friends not without regret. 

In The South American Tour, of which this is a new and 
revised edition, Miss Peck has devised a kind of circular toy 
for those wishing to visit the more famous ports and cities of 
South America. But although in some instances the informa. 
tion imparted has the perfunctoriness of an ordinary guide, 
the major part of the book has been well done and is a trust. 
worthy guide to the settled places of the South American 
continent. The book is very fully illustrated. 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


London and Londoners in the Eighteen-Fifties and Sixties. By 
ALFRED RositinG BENNETTr (M.I.Electrical Engineers; 
Member and Past Vice-President of the Institution of 
Locomotive Engineers). Fisher Unwin. 18s. 


Mr. Bennett’s reminiscences make a diverting book. He was 
born in Islington and lived afterwards with his family in 
Camberwell and Greenwich, and, as a boy with sharp eyes and 
ears, he knew his London well. His memories range over a 
wide field—cholera, carpet-bags and catsmeat men, Pepper's 
Ghost and Lord Palmerston, the first bicycles, the first A.B.C. 
shops, the first ‘‘ Underground,” and a hundred other first 
things. Some of his tales, as he admits, are trivial, and his 
incursions into world history—the American Civil War or the 
Crimean War, for example—are far less interesting than his 
pictures of what he saw and heard at home. He is at his best 
when he is telling of the life of the streets and the shops, of 
the excitements of the theatre, of the primitive mid-Victorian 
railways, of the bustle of the river. The Thames in those days 
was used by Londoners as unhappily it is not used now. 
There were two lines of paddle-boats below London Bridge and 
three above, plying to Westminster and Vauxhall or beyond. 
And these penny steamers were not merely for casual trippers; 
they were the regular daily conveyance to and from the City 
of thousands of business men and workers. Most of us, of 
course, knew these boats in our own earlier years, before they 
disappeared under the hands of the London County Council, 
though we never saw what Mr. Bennett saw, the skipper in a 
top-hat, and the “call-boy.” ‘There was no bell or tele- 
graph from the captain to the engineer; instead, a lad of 
thirteen or fourteen stood at the engine-room hatch with his 
eyes fixed on the skipper on the bridge or paddle-box, who 
by motions with his hand, signalled what he wanted done. 
The boy then called down the hatch, ‘Stop her!’ ‘ Easy!’ 
‘ Half-a-turn astern!’ ‘ Full speed ahead,’ or whatever it 
might be, and the engineer worked his levers accordingly.” 

Mr. Bennett is too much disposed, we think, to be laudator 
temporis acti se puero. There were great men and good, n0 
doubt, in that great and good age. But were our grandfathers, 
taking them all round, really such vastly better fellows than 
the Londoners of to-day? Mr. Bennett girds at our modern 
education; he avers that Englishmen are not so free as they 
were, nor so respected abroad, nor so earnest, nor so thrifty 
and industrious. One small consolation only is left to us 
We are at least no more credulous than the giants 
of old—if we may judge from one amusing passage m this 
book. Everybody who was anybody in those days used bears 
grease on his head, and apparently almost everybody tho t 
not only that “ bear’s fat nourished the scalp,” but that wi 
the barber supplied was the real thing. It sold like hot cakes, 
in pots with appropriate labels depicting bruin on a peak of 
the Rockies or on an Arctic iceberg. But there were barbers 
who went one better than this; they advertised to kill thet 
own bears! And Mr. Bennett relates how one day he saw 
through the cellar grating a “poor, lean greyish bear” chained 
in the area, waiting to be made into grease on Saturday. But 
next week the beast—“indubitably the same bear’’—was ot 
another area under another barber’s shop in another part 4 
the town—again to be killed next Saturday! There is no rece 
of that bear’s end. But, whatever it was, we may be sure 
it was not compassed by a barber. 
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THE MODERN WORLD 

A Survey of Historical forces. Edited by the 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, M.P. 

Volume One ts now ready. 


IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn. 


“Mr. Gwynn’s book,” says the Observer, “ is the first of a 
series designed, according to the general editor, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, to provide a balanced survey with only such historical 
illustrations as may be found necessary, of the forces, politi- 
cal, economic and intellectual, which are moulding the lives 
of contemporary states. This Mr. Gwynn does admirably.” 

“We know of no more searching study of modern Irish 
life,” says the Manchester Guardian. “It is illuminating 
because it is without passion and does, on the whole, manage 
to hold even justice.” 


GERMANY, by G. P. Gooch, and RUSSIA, 
by Valentine O’Hara and Nicholas V. Makeef, 
are two further volumes of the same series which will be 
published immediately. 





ATOMS AND RAYS. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 


A popular introduction to Atomic Structure by the great 
physicist who, says Dr. E. N. da C. Andrade in the Observer, 
“excels in the power of making striking generalisations. . . . 
Sir Oliver Lodge has a power of communicating the fascina- 
tion of scientific research.” Third Impression. Price 21s. net. 


CHEMISTRY AND ATOMIC STRUC- 


TURE. By J. D. Main Smith. 


The Yorkshire Post considers this book, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s ATOMS AND RAYS, “two of the most notable 
volumes of the season.” Dr. Main Smith’s book is further 
described as “the best exposition of the position of chemistry 
in regard to Atomic Structure which we have yet had.” 
The book has just been published at 12s. 6d. net. 


CHEMISTRY IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


A third impression of this classic of science, edited by Dr. 
E. F. Armstrong, F.S.A., has already been ordered. It 
includes articles on the STRUCTURE OF THE ATOM, by 
E. N. da C. Andrade; X-RAY ANALYSIS OF CRYSTALS, 
by Sir William Bragg; and CHEMISTRY OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, by Sir William Pope. Price 15s. net. 


THE VORTEX. By Noel Coward. 


A Play in three acts, generally acclaimed as the most 
brilliant play of the theatrical year. It is being produced at 
the Royalty Theatre on Tuesday, December 16th. Paper 
edition, price 3s. 6d. net; cloth, price 5s. net. 


A YEAR AMONG THE MAORIS. 
THEIR ARTS AND CUSTOMS. 

By Frances Del Mar, with an Introduction by Sir 

William Dunstan, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 

This fascinating book is distinguished by a remarkable 
series of photographs, of which Stephen Graham says in the 
Weekly Westmjnster—‘ the pictures cause one to wonder. . . . 

good book,” There are 48 plates and the price is 18s. 


ROMAN YORK. By Gordon Home. 


“Whoever has in imagination heard the tramp of the 
legionaries along the roads of Britain will enjoy this book,” 
says the New Statesman. With 50 illustrations, maps and 
plans, price 12s, 6d. net. 





ot Particulars of all these books, and three classified 
atalogues:—1, ART ; 2, GENERAL; and 3, SCIENTIFIC & 
TECHNICAL, post free on application. 
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S a Christmas gift, De 
Reszke Cigarettes offer 
not merely the means of 
expressing one’s own good 
taste, but also of paying a 


compliment to 


the judg- 


ment of the recipient. 
ian American Tenor 


50...5/- 
100... 10/- 


(Virginia) (Turkish) 
50...4/2 50...6/1 
100...8/2 100...11/9 


Sole Makers: J. Millhoff & Co , Ltd., 
86, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


NW ENIRE 








On the 
Earthquake 
Line 

by 

Morley 

Roberts 





“Travels in Honduras, 
Guatemala, and Salvador 
described vividly in terms 
of real literature.” 


—Craphic. 


Demy 8vo, illustrated in colour. 
15/- net 








The Diary 
of a Nobody 


by 

George Grossmith 
and 

Weedon Grossmith 





“ For any reader who has 
not yet made the acquain- 
tance of Mr. Pooter and 
his circle we are su- 
premely sorry. .. . One 
of the funniest books ever 
written.”’ —Queen. 


New half-bound Edition, illus- 


trated. 5/- net 











Secrets of 
Bird Life 
b 

H. A. Gilbert 
and Arthur Brook 


“It is in every way 
delightful.” 

—Daily Craphic. 
A joy to every bird-lover 
of every age. 
Royal 8vo, with 41 Photo- 
graphs. 10/- net 








The 


Shifting Sands 


of Algeria 


by 
Cherry Kearton 


“Mr. Kearton is inter- 
ested not only in animals, 
but in men and women, 
old buildings and scenery, 
institutions and religion.” 


—Times. 
Royal 8vo, with 79 Photo- 
graphs. 25/- net 
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Special 
Christmas 
Numbers 


- JUST PUBLISHED 





“HAVANA ILLUSTRATED” 
“PUNCH SPECIALS” 

“PUNCH COCKTAILS” 

“The AMBASSADOR of BOLIVAR”’ 
“A MAN’S FRIEND” 
“UTOPIA in REALITY” 

“The CHARMS of VIRGINIA” 


for Men only. 


HE above new numbers can be 

had containing a box of cigars, 
a casket of cigarettes or a fancy box 
of tobacco, 


Prices range from 


12/6 to 57/6 


per volume, 
according to contents. 


Having the appearance of a well- 
bound volume, this represents some- 
thing new in presents, and is certainly 
a good suggestion for those in doubt 
regarding Christmas gifts. 


The cigars contained in these books 
are perfect both in condition and 
quality, and they have the guarantee 
of a firm with 100 years behind them. 


Call and make your selection, or write and we 
will forward list of prices. 





WHITMORE @& BAYLEY, 


ESTABLISHED 1823, 
Havana Cigar Importers, 
32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
"Phone: Regent 15/3. 
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SHOR'FER NOTICES 


Mary, Queen of Scots. By R. H. Manon. Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

Perhaps no character in British history of equal significance has 
been so much dimmed by historical inquiry as Mary, Queen of Scots, 
The violence of opposing schools of opinion, stimulated by the inter. 
vention of religious rancour and the nonconformist Ocnscience, 
has combined with the efforts of men of letters attracted by the 
tragic story to befog the horizon for the searcher after truth. But 
the mist is clearing. Mr. Mahon, an historian of the new school, 
has followed his first book on Mary Stuart with a second of equally 
high calibre, modest in claims, and meticulously careful in scholar. 
ship, which, in confuting the vilifications of detractors and explodi 
the fallacies of adulators, presents a living picture of one of the most 
romantic figures in Scottish histéry. 

“The numerous writers,” says the author, “who have described 
the story of the fall of Mary Stuart have followed a well-beated track 
with amazing regularity, different ruts perhaps, but the same roadway 
—leading always to an impasse. The chief difficulty of the ‘defence’ 
is that nine-tenths of the evidence’comes from enemy sources, and of 
the ‘ prosecution’ that, however genuine the case, the testimony is 
obviously garbled.” 

The influence of the Reformation and the French court (as it 
actually was) on Mary’s life are closely looked into and the argumentum 
a priori applied. The author strives to answer the question— 
**From the conditions which moulded her adolescence was it likely 
that she would grow up capable of playing the vile part usually 
attributed to her?” He goes on to consider in detail the “Lennox 
Narrative” (which has hitherto been verylinadequately taken into 
account) and the “Casket Letters.” He*also shows that in her 
project of a Spanish marriage the Queenfof Scots was actuated by 
higher motives than those of ambition. Thejbook is a model of 
careful handling and presentation of evidence, and, above all, Mr. 
Mahon treats Mary as a person and not as afnational institution. 
It has always been almost impossible to explain the part played 
by Mary Stuart as a human being, and yetfitjis,her personality which 
appeals through all difficulties presented by her actions. Swinburne 
wrote of the two queens: “ The saving salt of Elizabeth's character, 
with all its well-nigh incredible mixture’ of heroism and egotism, 
meanness and magnificence, was simply this, that overmuch as she 
loved herself, she did yet love England better. Her best, though 
not her only fine qualities, were national and political, the high public 
virtues of a good public servant ; in the private and personal qualities 
which attract and attach a friend to his friend and a follower to 
his leader, no man or woman was ever more“constant and eminent 
than Mary, Queen of Scots.” It is strange that so many Scots who 
love their country and its honour more can love her “near so much.” 
Mr. Mahon, while he exposes several of the delusions about the 
French courts and other points under which Swinburne and Mignet 
laboured, never clouds his presentation of her as a passionate and 
unfortunate woman, born to rulejwhen the times were out of joint. 


Le Opere di Dante Alighieri. Edited by E. Moore. Revised by 
Pacet ToyNnsee. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

“Give me my seven-and-sixpenny,”}Tennyson used to say, when 
he was going to read his own poetry. Here, for a little more than that 
—the war has put up prices—thefreader can have the works of Dante 
in verse and prose, all in a single volume. It is very satisfactory 
to be able to see a complete'classic within two boards, and we are not 
surprised that this convenient text has reached a fourth edition. 
The type, where so much has’ to}be{printed, cannot be large, but it is 
distinct. Attention is generally concentrated on the earlier parts of 
the Divina Commedia, but the Vita Nuova is also essential for an 
understanding of Dante, and has the freshness of youth and love 
to keep it sweet. The Latin writings are seldom read, but are by no 
means devoid of interest. JThey;include here the Letters, which 
show all Dante’s earnestness and fine gift for vituperation. The 
unfinished De Vulgari Eloquentia, a pioneer treatise, is notable 
for its views of the vernacular and the vocabulary of poetry, and 
vigorous in style, as where it refers to Pr ptuossimam Evam 
as the first-known of speakers. The Eclogues in Latin are some Way 
after Virgil and not‘equaljto;modern Latin verse. Here Dante cannot 
quote the Vulgate, which"hejuses with great effect in his prose. There 
is an excellent index of proper;names and notable matters at the end, 
prepared by the careful hand of Dr. Toynbee. 


The Site of the Globe Playhouse, Southwark. By W. W. Braines. 
With 18 plans and reproductions. Second edition, revised. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Was the Globe, the famous Shakespearian playhouse, situated e 
the north side of Park Street, formerly Maid Lane, or the south? 
Mr. Hubbard, in his monograph of 1928, pleading for the north site, 
seemed to us to have the best of it, and he was supported by Dr. 
Wallace, the American Professor who found some new Shakespeate 
references. Now, however, Mr. Braines, the L.C.C. expert, brings 
forward arguments for the south site which are very difficult t 
refute. Mr. Hubbard’s evidence is valuable, but more speculati 
The exact measurements Mr. Braines records are in his favour, # 
he works out carefully the traces of the property on which the G 
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THE CONSTANT NYMPH 
By MARGARET KENNEDY. 7/6 net 


“ One of the best novels, old or new, that 

has ever absorbed a reader’s attention during 

the stil] hours.”— AUGUSTINE BIRRELL in 
The New Statesman. 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
CHILDHOOD 
By MARY MacCARTHY. 


“You have your Victorian vision complete. 

The old will adore Mrs, MacCarthy’s book 

because it is so simple; the young because 
it is so sly.”—The New Statesman 


6s. net 





ISVOR : the Country of Willows 


By PRINCESS BIBESCO. Translated 
by Hamish Miles. 10s. 6d. net 


“ This is a book of exceeding beauty. One 

feels that it demands a Walter Pater as 

reader and reviewer. . . . IJsvor has no 

parallel in English, although the figures in 

it recall Wordsworth’s Highland Reaper.” 
Nation (S Athenaeum. 
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A REMARKABLE NOVEL 


Mr. Godly Beside Himself 


An Adventure in Two Days 
By GERALD BULLETT. 7s. 6d. net 


“A most ingenious and amusing flight of fancy. 
Readers in search of a pleasant Christmas enter- 
tainment will find intermingled in it the puckishness 
and wit of Mr. Chesterton and the gossamer 
sophistication of Mr. James Branch Cabell. Mr. 
Godly Beside Himself is certainly one of the best 
English novels of the year.”—Daily Express. 


“& 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Street of the Eye 
and Nine Other Tales 


“Mr. Bullett can write a remarkable and masterly 
short story. His style is economical and fresh, and 
there is real beauty in these stories.”"—Daily News. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 





FAR AWAY UP_ THE NILE 
By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


and from Photographs. 4to. 30s. net. 

“ By a happy chance the book might have been written directly 
apropos of the crisis of the moment, for Mr. Millais pays a great 
tribute to the work we are doing in the Sudan, which he has had 
ample opportunities of seeing with his own eyes.” 


—Sunday Times. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE CRISIS IN INDIA 
Being the Letters of an Indian Civilian and some 
Replies of an Indian Friend 
The Letters by H. HARCOURT, C.B.E., LCS. (Retired), 
B.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

With a Foreword by Dr. NORWOOD, M.A., D.Lit., Master 
of Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MY GARDEN BOOK 


Prepared for the daily use of all who own a garden 
big or little 
By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S., 

With 24 Plates in Colour from Drawings by G. S. ELGOOD, 

R.I., Miss BEATRICE PARSONS, Miss ELLEN WAR- 

RINGTON, and Miss WINIFRED WALKER, and 392 

Illustrations in Black and White. 4to. 36s. net. 

“ This beautiful book is an ideal Christmas gift, for it is the 
work of over forty years’ experience in practical horticulture.” 
—Graphic. 











TALES OF OLD FRANCE 
By Mrs. CREIGHTON. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations in Black and White b 
FORD and a Frontispiece in Colours. Crown 8vo. 


THE BOOK OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


By G. GIBBARD JACKSON. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 99 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE CEDAR BOX 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 
ith Frontispiece by T. BAINES. 
Feap. 8vo. ) won paper, 1s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


TUDOR STUDIES 


Presented by the Board of Studies in History in the 

Universit » London to Professor ALBERT FREDERICK 

Nor ag D, being the work of twelve of his Colleagues and 
upils. 

Edited by R. W. SETON-WATSON. 

Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


PRE-ROMANESQUE 
CHURCHES OF SPAIN 
By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING, Professor of the 
History of Art in Bryn Mawr College. 
With Illustrations. eee. 8vo. 9s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


H. J. 


s. net. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ARBITRATION, SECURITY AND 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


Documents and Proceedings of the Fifth Assembly. 
Price Is. 3d. net. 
This brochure forms the sequel to the one issued on September 11th, 
ining the speeches deli d in the special debate of the Fifth 
Assembly of the League of Nations on the subject of Reduction of 
Armaments. 


The present publicati ims the general report on the Protocol 
submitted to the Fifth Assembly, Final Assembly Debates, Speeches 
by M. Aristide Briand, Lo Parmoor, Dr. ete., ete. 
Resolutions and Annexes. Im facet everything essential to gain « 
clear view of the debates germane to the Draft Protesol. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
Published by 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY 
10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C.2 
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stood, and other details tending to verification. A strong point is 
that the ground of the Globe belonged to the Brend family, and on 
the north of Maid Lane properties identified as not theirs are extensive 
enough to leave no room in the patch for the theatre. On the other 
hand, there are good reasons for believing that a jointure property 
of the Brends, which included the site of the Globe, was on the south 
side. Further, a house adjoining the Globe is shown to have been 
on the same side. The early views of London are in favour of Mr. 
Hubbard, but it is pointed out that they present, and carry on, 
one from another, several inaccuracies, while Hollar’s independent 
view of 1647 is taken from a particular point, and not trustworthy 
in detail. The evidence is complicated, and in some details one 
party flatly contradicts the other. 


Pastoral Moods and Impressions. By Watson Lye. 
7s. 6d. 

For this book Mr. Watson Lyle employs the methods of the 
photograph rather than the artist. In his attempt to give “‘ the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth” in his descriptions of 
country life, even the shadow of an emotion or comment is carefully 
avoided. The result is a series of short articles, which, correct as they 
may be in every detail, are slight and disjointed. The book might 
be the nature note of an observant child of twelve, except that the 
style is more ambitious. Many of Mr. Lyle’s articles have appeared 
in the daily newspapers. On a magazine page interspersed among 
other matter we can imagine them being quite attractive. But in 
book form they make rather a poor show. 


Fifty Years of Eton. By Hucu MAcNAGHTEN. 
7s. 6d. 


Old Etonians will possibly not resent the suggestion that their 
Vice-Provost has imported an atmosphere of Cranford into the 
recent history of Eton College. Incessant contact with youth has 
sometimes the paradoxical effect of producing a premature senility. 
The schoolmaster is easily narrowed by what is after all only an 
extension of nursing; and nursing the mind is often as arduous as 
nursing the body. 

Mr. Macnaghten, however, has survived all the petty worries 
of tutoring boys and successfully conducting a house with un- 
diminished enthusiasm. His sacred fire has carried him without 
bitterness or disillusion even through the odious decade since 1914. 
His simple and disinterested faith in God and man is a tonic which 
we all badly need and is as happily expressed in his fastidious prose 
as in his delicate verse. It is perhaps not easy to share all his en- 
thusiasm about all individuals—even when they are dead—but 
anyone might be glad to die if he knew that he would be com- 
memorated through the Vice-Provost’s roseate spectacles. 

Mr. Macnaghten can, however, always take a definite line—as, 
for instance, when he defends the action of Dr. Hornby in regard 
to Mr. Oscar Browning—nor does he seek any popularity by defending 
Dr. Hornby, who was obviously out-manceuvred in a situation which 
required consummate diplomacy. Even, however, when Mr. Mac- 
naghten takes the side of law and order it is with a suavity and 
benevolence which would soothe the most ferocious anarchist. One 
wishes that men of his type were more prominent in public affairs 
except that his influence has probably permeated the country to 
an incalculable extent through his pupils, and even should democracy 
become rancid, it is difficult to suppose that the pupils of 
anyone like the Vice-Provost will lose all the sweetening influence 
that men of good will can always exert for the public weal. 


Heath Cranton. 


Allen & Unwin. 


THE CITY 


New Yorxk, December 2nd. 


N the third of November, American industrial and 
railroad undertakings listed on the Stock Exhchange 
were worth, according to their quoted prices, x millions 

of dollars. On the fourth, Mr. Coolidge was re-elected President. 
On the fifth, the industries and railroads had increased in 
value (on paper) by 3,000 millions of dollars, which has since 
grown until the augmented value, due to a Republican victory 
at the polls, is variously estimated as being anything between 
ten and twenty milliards of dollars. It is so simple; a certain 
number of people put a cross against certain names, and the 
wealth of the country is immediately increased by an amount 
equivalent to the entire German indemnity. Unfortunately, 
both are paper items. Nevertheless, Wall Street believes the 
boom will continue for some time. Even a stockbroker realises 
that the economic wealth of the country has not suddenly 
increased, that foreign competition is not lessened and that 
the purchasing power of Europe will not be re-established 
just because the Republican party remains in control of America’s 
destinies—and Government assets! But, says Wall Street, 
it is years since we have had a boom in the stock markets, 
and people are ripe for it. So the New York Stock Exchange 


registers orders each day for over 2,000,000 shares (the normal 


—, 


share here is in the denomination of $100—say, £22), whig, 
is more than double the business it did prior to the election, 
* 7. . 


The extraordinary thing is that so far there has been 
little increase in loans against Stock Exchange securities, 
The huge volume of buying appears mainly to be coming from 
genuine purchasers able to pay cash. Stockbrokers tell me it 
is remarkable how many people come to them, of whom 
have never heard, who prove to be millionaires. (A millionaire 
in dollars is not the same thing as one in pounds, it is true, byt 
multi-millionaires are as common in this country as honest men, 
I mean, of course, that there is a good sprinkling of both) 
I was in an office which was still talking of a man who had 
come in the previous week and given orders to buy a majority 
of the stock of a small railroad. He gave as his address some 
backwoods town. His order amounted to some millions of 
dollars, and on being asked if he was good for that, he replied: 
‘*T guess I am; if not, my wife is,’ and referred the brokers 
to his bank, who reported that his rating was good for the 
entire sum named. 

* * * 

Such cases, I am told, are not at all rare. A married couple 
have a farm or own a piece of land. Oil is discovered in the 
vicinity, and they can sell their property for a huge figure. 
Or some people approach them with a land development 
scheme and offer to buy their property. Incredulous, they 
sell half for a few thousand dollars, and then, in a few years, 
find that they are the owners of a section of a prosperous city 
and have become rich people. These things happen in a country 
of great resources with a rapidly increasing population. Seven- 
teen years ago, Cleveland, Ohio, had a population of 300,000; 
now it is 1,050,000. Some scope for increased land values 
there! Whether this rate of progress will continue now that 
the United States has by law slowed down the annual influx 
of new settlers from over 1,200,000 (as it was in 1913) to about 
250,000 remains to be seen. An eminent engineer told me 
that the prosperity of the United States is due to no merit on 
the part of its inhabitants, but to the fact that it contains 
great natural resources which the said inhabitants are gutting 
as fast as they can. Be this as it may, the fact remains that 
there are thousands of people here who have become possessed 
of wealth quite recently—the war also made thousands of small 
manufacturers and contractors rich—and the Republican victory 
assuring these people that they are not going to suffer in any 
way from political action during the next few years, the stock 
markets are booming and, with some natural recessions, look 
like going ahead for some time. 

* * * 


A good deal of buying is reported from London. The rise 
in the value of sterling facilitates this, for it reduces the margin 
of possible loss should the pound go to par, and if it should 
fall makes capital appreciation on the exchange alone. People 
here do not attempt to explain the rise in sterling except by 
the continuous loans that are being made to Europe. The 
general impression appears to be that, although not justified, 
it is being engineered to par by certain interests desiring it; 
people here never believe that anything connected with finance 
happens naturally. Certainly it would appear to be a profitable 
operation just now to invest English money in good stocks 
over here, which give higher yields than the same class of 
security in London and present a double opportunity of capital 
appreciation because, to the normal likelihood of a rise @ 
price is added the possibility of a fall in the value of sterling 
which would mean a profit to the investor who buys dollar 
stocks when sterling is high. Some railroad and industrial 
preference stocks and various oil stocks here look attractive 
from both points of view. 

* * * 

Some idea of the increased investing power of the United 
States is gained by figures given by the retiring president of 
the Investment Bankers Association the other day. He stato 
that, before the war, the absorption of new securities here 
was $2,000,000,000 per annum; now it is $5,000,000,000. 
He also made the following comparison between new Issues 
absorbed in the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. : 


United Kingdom. U.S.A. 
1921 - $971,000,000 «-  $4,200,000,000 
1922 ro 1,000,000,000 5,244,000,000 
1928 m 900,000,000 5,000,000,000 


The present year looks like showing fully 7 billions of new 


issues to have been absorbed by American investors. 
A. Emm Davies. 
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BNENANANYAN ANON AY 


THE NONESUCH PRESS PUBLISHES TO-DAY ]f 


THE APOCRYPHA 


in the authorised version. It is the most handsome book so far produced by the Press, and 
for its value the cheapest. @ The typography has been in the care of Mr. Francis Meynell, 
and has been executed at the University Press, Oxford. @ There are three original copper- 
plates by Mr. Stephen Gooden. @The binding is richly gilt all round, with a brilliant 
design of fleurons. @ 1,250 copies have been printed, of which 1,000 are reserved for sub- 
scribers to the succeeding four volumes in which the NONESUCH Press will complete the 
Bible next year. ¢The size of the book is 7? x 12 inches. The price is {1 7s. 6d., and 
immediate application to the Booksellers is essential, for both the Apocrypha and the Bible 
are over-subscribed. @ There will be, in addition, 75 ad personam sets of the Bible and the 
Apocrypha at £5 5s. the volume, to be sold in sets only. These will be printed on special 
paper, and will be bound in whole niger goat-skin or vellum at choice, with the name of 
the subscriber printed in Volume 1. The booksellers may still be able to accept orders. 


PLATO’S SYMPOSIUM | 


OR SUPPER is also published to-day by the NONESUCH PREss in a complete translation made 
for this edition by Francis Birrell and Shane Leslie and revised by the Rev. R. G. Bury. 
@ Printed on Arnold hand-made paper, in a pocket edition limited to 1,050 copies,and sold | 
at the low price of six shillings, this book has been over-subscribed by the booksellers, 
where copies should be sought without delay. @ Ask also for a NONESUCH catalogue. 

The above booksare the first to be issued from the newaddress, 16 Great James St., W.C.,of | 


THE NONESUCH PRES S| 

































AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 








The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £53,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,800,000 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.’ 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 


“This Office has the rep reputation of being the best in the 


—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 





Apply for Prospectus to the 
Office : 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 











™ 


CHNIQUE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND ELOCUTION 
ier cpenkers and singers. Special attention given to vocal defects, stammering, 
ete, Interesting musical and dramatic lecture-recitals can be arranged.— 
we. wey ©. L. E., c/o New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kinoowes, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
FOR 


GROWING MINDS 


No father or mother interested in books should 
allow this Christmas holiday to end before they 
bring their children to see the treasures that we 
display. The first sight of this profusion of 
Books about Fairies, Animals, Nature, or Travel, 
of Poetical Works and Tales of Adventure, may 
mark a new era in their lives. Who can tell 
how greatly thought and imagination will be 
stirred within them. 


Send for our Christmas Catalogues 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1. 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to his Majesty the King. 
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THE CITY FATHER. 


A Striking Novel of a Midland Town. 
By NORMAN TIPTAFT. 7s. 6d. net 


WORM-EATEN GODS. ' 
By SHOLTO DOUGLAS. 


A new volume of verse. 6s. net 


By M. BARTLEET. 
Poems in French forms. 3s. 6d. net 


THE HARES AND OTHER 
VERSES. 


By SUSAN MILES. 2s. 6d. net 


? 
THE SERGEANT’S DREAM. 
By GEORGE SAVILL. 2s. 6d. net 
“This is a remarkable poem, alike in its tonic 
energy and its apocalyptic content.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“Mr. Savill certainly possesses imagination.” 
—Scotsman. 


LITTERED SPACES. 


By H. V. MARROT. 5s. net. Jn the press. 


** Also a special edition of 25 copies. 





————ELKIN MATHEWS, LID-——; 


Fy Cork Street, London, W. 1 , ee 

















— 





SEVENTH EDITION, NOW PUBLISHED, in larger 
size. Completely Revised, containing nearly 1000 
Pages, with about 3500 Illustrations, more than half of 
which have been reproduced much larger than before. 


Royal 8vo. (10in. X 64in.), handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 
Price £2 2s. net. 


A History of Architecture 


ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 
FOR THE STUDENT, CRAFTSMAN & AMATEUR. 


By Sir BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect, 


F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., F.R.G.S. 


—_ Express.—“ One of the most fascinating books in the 
world.” 

The Daily News.—“ The illustrations alone are a treasure- 
house of noble form, and create to the observer a sense of 
delight as he passes in review all these magnificent monuments.” 

‘Journal of Education.—“ The greatest work on the 
greatest art. . . Not a volume, but a library; not a 
collection of views, but a salon of all the world of architecture.” 

The Connoisseur.—“ The book . . .must be looked upon 
as a monument of epitomised knowledge, concise, accurate, and 
authoritative.” 

The Builder.—“ A complete, trustworthy, and extremely 
attractive manual.” 

The Glasgow Herald.—*“ A book which should be in the 
library of every lover of the arts. . . The author is at 
once the expert architect and the widely cultured scholar.” 

The Graphic.—*“ Wonderfully complete . . . indispensable 
for all educated people.” 

The Studio.—‘“It is without rival . . . the outstanding 
feature of the history is the amazing wealth of illustration 
lavished upon it.” 


Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Art and Architecture sent 
free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 94 High Holborn, London. 








An Ideal Gift Book for Art Lovers. | 
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NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 
Price 12/6 net. Post free, 13/3. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 


ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers, 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Fellow of University College, London. 


Author’s Preface. CONTENTS. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rollestor, Dr. Jane 
Hawthorne, and “ Obscurus.”’ 
Chapter I. The Problem To-day. 
II. Theoretical Desiderata—Satisfactory Contraceptives. 
am III. Indications for Contraception. 

re IV. Contraceptives in Use, ified. 

= V. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 

- VI. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed (cont.), 

» VII. Contraceptives for Special Cases. 

» VIII. Some Objections to Contraception answered. 

ae IX. Early History of Family Limitation. 

” X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 

29 XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 

» XII. Contraception and the Law in England, France and America, 

, XIII. Instruction in Medical Schools. 
» XIV. Birth Control Clinics. 
Plates I. to IV. 

The Lancet says: ‘‘ Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.” 

The Woman's Leader says: “‘ Will meet a demand of which many people 
are at present fully conscious.” 

The Nation says:‘‘ Of a high order of merit. . . . Will meet with 
opposition only from those who desire to suppress the facts.” 

The Medical Review says: ‘‘ Should be read by all interested in racial 
welfare.”’ 

Nature says: “‘ Dr. Marie Stopes has written a very good book on birth 
control. . . She compels agreement . . . the principal value of the 
volume lies in a careful and exhaustive discussion of the methods and 
technique of contraception. . . . Dr. Stopes’ experience is so extensive that 
her opinions must necessarily carry weight . . . some such book as this 
had to be written, and this is very well written.” 

Sir Wit1t1aM Bayliss says: “ It cannot fail to be of real service.” 

Dr. ROLLESTON says: “I predict a great success for the work, and I 
wish to record my thanks to the author for her pioneer work in preventive 
medicine.” 

This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
Sem Datgent and interesting matter and much that is new and note- 
worthy. 








Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Seeley, Service & C% 


Founded 1795 


ARABS IN TENT AND TOWN 
A. GOODRICH-FREER, F.R.S.G.S. Many Illus. 21s. 1. 
“‘ This captivating record. . . . Full of living pictures. .. . 
Only a keen observer, sensitive and indefatigable, could know 1 
strange people, and only a writer of high quality transport the reader 
into their as does the author.’’— Manchester Guardian. 


IN THE NICOBAR ISLANDS 
G. WHITEHEAD, B.A. Illustrations & Map. 218. net. 
“* Singularly vivid and interesting.’"— Birmingham Gazette. 


PYGMIES & BUSHMEN ¢* KALAHARI 
8. 8. DORNAN, F.R.A.I. 37 Illus. & Map. 218. net. 

“The best book on the Bushmen that has yet 
— New Statesman. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 2), AFRICAN 

The Life Story of an African Chief. 
DONALD FRASER, D.D. Illus. 68. net. 

“Unique. . . . Missionary work as seen through the native ey 
and mind. The central figure, a chief’s warrior son, will rejoice many 
readers of Rider Haggard.” — Review of Renews 


yung NORMANDY & BRITTANY | ELECTRICAL AMUSEMENTS. 


CLIVE HOLLAND. Profusely IIus.38.64.n. C, R. GIBSON, F.R.8.E,, Illus. 88.0 
SCIENCE OF TO-DAY SERIES.—LATEST VOLUME 


WIRELESS OF TO-DAY 

C. R. GIBSON, F.R.S.E., and W. B. COLE. Iilus. 7s. 6d. 2. 

ALREADY ISSUED IN THIS SERIES. 

Electricity. C. R. GiBson, F.R.S.E.| 10. Submarine Engineering. Fre 
Astronomy. G. Doz~macz, LL.D. Cc. W. DOMVILLE- § P 
Scientific ideas. C. R. GIBSON. 11. Geology. Prof. GrecorY, FBS 
Botany. Prof. Scott E1iioT, M.A. | 12. Airer: Major TURNER, as 
Engineering. T. W. CoRBIN. 13. Submarine Warfare. ©. W.D. cn 
Mech. inventions. T. W. Corn. 14. Animal Ingenuity. C.A. RaLsse 4 
9. Photography. Prof.CHaPMaN JoNES.| 15. Chemistry. P. G. BULL, MA. 


PREHISTORIC MAN & HIS STORY 
Prof. G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc., F.R.S.E., FL 
50 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC 

Sir W. H. HADOW. Vol. I. Berlioz, Schumann and W ? 
Vol Ii. Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. 8s. 6d. —— 

THE PILGRIM’S WAY = “cscs ‘ 
Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 35. oil 

“ The very flower of a cultivated man’s reading.” — Country 

196 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2. 
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The Drink For 
Christmas Parties. 


Young and old find Bulmer’s Cider Cup a 
delicious drink. It stimulates agreeably 
and gives zest to the Christmas dance. 
The basis of Bulmer’s Cider Cup is 
Bulmer’s Champagne Cider, produced by 
the same slow and costly processes as the 
best Champagnes. 


Recipe for Bulmer’s Cider Cup 


1 large bottle of Bulmer’s Champagne Cider, 
broken ice, fresh fruit, orange, pineapple, 
bananas, slice of lemon, dash of Maraschino. 
Soda water to taste. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Lid., 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


Agents throughout the Provinces. Addresses on application. 





















SUBSTANCE AND STYLE 





THE Lotus and Delta boots and 


shoes begin by being sheer leather. 
This accounts for most of their 
stamina. The rest of their quality 
comes from skilled workmanship 
and a system of measurement 
which enables each man to find 
the shoe that is his perfect fit. 


Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 































= fully acknowledged and should be sent to the 


OCI. 





after a_ lifetime 
of service 


aiding the fallen and succouring the tempted— f 
often without reward—there are many noble 
women—Rescue Workers—who in their declin- 
ing years are faced with poverty unless the 
Church Penitentiary Association can _ raise | 
£10,000 necessary to launch a Pension Fund. | |S 
The Association has voted £500 towards this 
sum, and feel there must be 1,000 people who 
would gladly give £10 for such a cause. Can 
you give something? Whether the amount be 
great or small, all contributions will be grate- 


Om 


Rescue Workers’ Fund. 


oe 
Sagas :253: Tegaptbaate cosa 


THE CHURCH 
PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 


CuurcH House, Dean’s Yarp, Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
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Ireland; The Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of 
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A Complete 
Banking Service 


The Midland Bank, the greatest organisation 
of its kind, offers exceptional facilities for 
the transaction of banking business of every 
description through 2,200 branches, cover- 
ing all important agricultural, commercial, 
industrial and residential districts in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The Overseas Branch at 65-66 Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 2, is specially organised 
and equipped to meet the financial require- 
ments of modern commerce. It is the centre 
of control for the foreign business of the 
Bank’s home branches and has agents and 
correspondents in all parts of the world. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 





Affiliations: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. Northern 


Scotland Bank Ltd. Scotland; The London City 
and Midland Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


| 





WORLD TOUR DE LUXE 
5 Months 


with 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
(MALAY, JAVA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAII, etc.) 
Also EGYPT PALESTINE SYRIA, an. 24. 
ITALIAN CITIES SICILY eb. 17. 
PRIVATE Social Tours, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19, 


HAMONIX WINTER’ SPORTS, 10 134 gms. 
RIVIERA, 10 days 12} gns. 

PARIS, 7 days, 6 gus. §$ inclusive tours to Italy, Lourdes, Pyrenees, etc. 

NELSONS EXPRESS Co., Ltp., 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 


REFORMED INNS. 


Jan. 2nd. 807 gns. 





days 








160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
Great 


Sg yy HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night rters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. tariff 
on application. Teleg : “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OTEL .CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 








Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over! Hyde Park. 
. Close to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and 
beautifully ed on the lines of a patente house. Gas fires telepbones 


in all bedrooms. Good food and good coo . Lift. Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 
or from 4 e- weekly (single), 73 ques (double), inclusive. Telephone : 
Paddington > 





YGEIA HOUSE, 37 and 39 Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, 
London, W.9. One of the best-known Vegetarian Guest Houses in Great 
Britain ; four acres charming grounds ; 12 mins. Piccadilly Circus. Moderate 
Illustrated Tariff from Manageress, VEGETARIAN GuEST HovUSsES, Lt1D., 
Tele.: Padd. 6136. 


terms. 
as above. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington 
Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmosphere. Best | ty, Central, 
—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma). First-class Municipal Orchestra. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 








°C ee PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
mate, bracing air and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. Constant 

hot water. Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


LECTURES AND THEATRES. 


HE NEW RUSSIAN THEATRE.—Lantern Lecture by Huntly 
Carter, Chelsea Town Hall, December 12, 8.30. Chairman: Ashley Dukes. 
Tickets: 2s. 6d. and 1s—S. C. R., 23 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 











MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuau Cam 
Mistress of the Huddersfield 
develop the character, intellect and healthy 


i 
a 
4 
4 
i 
se 


community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and 
oe mage work. The girls will be prepared fo: the Universities, the Medica) A 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Burh 


if 


it 


Elocution, Dancing, Cook 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 
sea level and is on gravel ’ ‘The house is delightfully situated in its own 
15 acres. 





| 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PA 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy — 7 life for a limited number of 
red. 


fe 


Entire charge taken Children admitted from 3 years of ag. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most receaj 
methods of modern ucation.—Fall particulars from the Principal, Mis 


MILDRED STEELE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. Ney 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required — 

ow MARGARET Ll. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Eusox, 


Se GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Individual time-tabies. Preparation fo 








Ideals in Education” applied. 


Gardening, Cookery, Games. 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicnouzs and Miss J. S. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School fa 
oung Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natura 
individual development. No — pupils. 
Particulars from the Pri , Mrs. Grant Eine. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational] and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fes 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

















re. THEATRE, JOHN STREET, STRAND. 
Three Special Mats. Dec. 16, 17 and 19 at 2.45. 
FRATRICIDE PUNISHED. 
William Poel’s Production of the old play of Hamlet. 


FOR SALE. 


Regent 2401. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston .— For information concerning 
Loan Fund and Granta from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 





ARROW WEALD.—Freehold detached house—architect-built— 
edge of open country. Convenient Bakerloo and L.M.S. Six rooms, bath, 
ete., labour-saving. Large garden, room for garage. Electric light.—Apply 

A. C., 34 Meadow Way, Harrow Weald. Tel.: Harrow 1233. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 








MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
us on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. rt. 





‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


Aas MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristo!. 








UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer alway available-—Miss Roperts, 5 High Holborn. 








T O ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year i post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months _,, 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, a 7s. 6d. 


“and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 
rr 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 











MISCELLANEOUS 


GmAr. NURSERY CLASS for children from 3 to 6 years of age, 
9.30 to 12.30, at 16 Gordon Street, W.C.1.—Particulars from Miss G. LEWis, 
16 Gordon Street, W.C. 1. 


Ate willing to give young literary student (male) copies 
London Mercury, etc., end of months if called for; Kensington district— 
40, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 











Write’ Box 
London, W.C. 2. 


FREXcH LADY, with long teaching experience in English High 
Schools, receives English girls in her home. Skilled supervision of ; 
Villa LAsti, Wimereux, Near 


LECLERCQ, 
Boulogne. Bans: 


p0ce Ata —oepen exclusive designs from 2 gns— 
Write Osnornegs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. !- 


ee 





sea; garden.—Mademoiselle 








REAL SAVING.—We TURN Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
tc., guaranteed as . Descriptive Price List free, or send garment 
for free cotinate.-Lowpest TURmne Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N.16. ’Phone: Clissold 4777, New clothes also made. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis AND £SHETLAND HoMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.— NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


THE TURNING POINT! 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES when your favourite overcoat of 
W suit can be TURNED and retailored ok ou, Send garments for fret 
estimate.—L. Smzx (S.), 95 Ravensiea Road, London, 8.W. 12. 

















them 

XPERT TAILOR remodels costumes to date, or turns = 
as new, or recuts into stylish coat-frocks; own materials made up. Mr 
KINGSLEY, 3 Paddington 


treet, Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 6905. 
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DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into — Se and ill-shaped 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 

Send si in st: ‘or 

boot or shoe on approval, er 

with our new ILLusTRATED 

CaTaLocug, etc. 

In all sizes for Adults and Children. 
Illustrated | booklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” twear is only to 

be obtained from the sole manu- 

facturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 

















A LIFE-BOAT 
THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


for a Century of Heroic Work 
will be conducted by the 
BISHOP OF WILLESDEN, 
supported by Ministers of the other Denominations, 
at 3 p.m. on SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14th, 
at the CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
Singing led by the Central Hall (Westminster) Choral Society. 
Organist, Mr. Arthur Meale, F.R.C.O., who will play his dramatic 
tone poem 


IN PERIL ON THE SEA. 


Life-boatmen from England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales will be 
present. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


All men and women of all Denominations are cordially invited to 
be present and pay their tribute to a 


GREAT NATIONAL SERVICE. 


LORD HARROWBY, Cea | F. SHEE, M.A., 


Honorary Treasurer. retary. 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


1824 1924 





A GREAT ASSET. 


Diogenes once wrote : 


“The foundation of every State 
is the education of its youth,”’ 


which reminds us of an old Greek saying : 
** Education is a possession which cannot be 
taken away.” 


Why not be just to your boy by giving him a sure 
foundation for success in life? The cost is small 
—but the possibilities are unlimited. 


The Public Schools Policy 
The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


is the finest means of providing for a boy’s education. 











Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.D.3 to 


THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 

HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and | 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 

















; A SPECIAL XMAS APPEAL 


1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 


HELP THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 
And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need 


£12,000 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and many Hundreds 
cs been Emigrated to the British Dominions. 
Patrons—TueEir Barpersas Tue Kinc anp Queen. 
President—H.R. Tue Prince or Wates. 
Chairman and Treasurer—C. Maven, Esg., m.a. 
Deputy Chairman—F. H. Crayton, Eso. 
Chairman of Ship Committee—Howson F. Devirt, Eso. 
Joint Secretaries—H. Bristow Wa tien and Henry G. CoPexanp. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & “ Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue - - . London, W.C. 2 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says:—“I have never seen 
the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 























| Certified Net Sales, 11,562 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


a or lle ramen oe inserted at 
r mpany Reports 

Twenty Guineas. Pro rae Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the pox. 
of 1s. Od. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Cla 
Small Advertisemests only. 

m communications should be addressed THz MANAGER, 


Ew STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
leaden, Wee Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. P 









































YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENT S. 


Protect them by effecting a life assurance with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








HOW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS 
By an Editor. 

Booklet sent free to ali who wish to increase income by congenial 
method. Tells how average men and women can earn money by 
journalism or story-writing. Reveals great opportunities and discloses 
the best and least expensive method of training. 

THE FLEET STREET INSTITUTE, Dept. A.14, 
12-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





OOKS.—Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 33.» 
Perrin’s British Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 108.; Prendergast Crom- 
wellian . 1875, £ 3 = ; azlitt's Liber Amoris, with 

Sex and Society, 258. ; 
in Religion, 2 vols., y oly Aphra Beba's Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 — 

3 38.; Sir Walter Besant’s Lon —. see in Ly same handsome vols. 199 pet 

Mann Building of Britain and the Empire, 
4 6s.; Robinson's Old Naval ts, £5 roe 
by Aldin, 1910, 2 vols., 218. ; Ainsworth’s 
Paul's, a, ny IE vols., illustrated, 308. ; Boccaccio’s 
ron, coloured plates, Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d. ; 

New Letters and ——_* of Jane Weish Carlyle, 2 vols., 118. 6d.; Holbrook Jack- 

son’s 1st Edit. Romance and eer 5 1911, Great English Novelists, 1908, 128. 6d. 

each; Pollard, Secret Societies o! 1922, 6s. 6d.; Punch First roo vols. 
bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, iis 128.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and 
decorated by Alastair, 1920, ig Genes wild e, oa ope, S > M4 Beardsley, 

158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study Stuart Mason, » 218.5 ilde, Sebastian 

Melmoth, 1904, 258.; Oscar wilde, An Ideal bee 


Hannay’s Sex 


, rare rst dition, 1899, {2 108. ; 


Oscar Wilde, ron 218.; Max Beerbohm's 'R Rossetti and cle, 1982, 
1st Edit., 258.; Masefi The Dream, copy, 358. If you A a book and 
have tailed to find it elsewhere, try me. am the most expert book finder extant. 


Lad, 


BOOKS WANTED een Chronicle of Clemend Housman, Shro 
je, “ae 


1896 ; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Moves of the W ofld, 2 vols. ; Tw 
Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham 





—_ BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
plements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; 
Baleac's Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s 


a Novels. 8 Vols., 258s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., £7; Cameron Etchings, 428.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 
WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN. 









“MARKET NOTES” contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to 
supply “‘ inside information "’ or ‘‘ market tips,” 
but endeavours to point out definitely attractive 
investment openings or information likely to 
influence Stock Exchange prices. It has a 
record of proved reliability. 
















ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS i, now available, showing every 
stock and share mentioned in its pages, with 
the price on date of original recommendation 

and the price at the end of 1923, and other 

particulars. 















THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE is five shillings per annum. 















A Copy of the Two Year Record above mentioned and of the current 
issue may be obtained free on application to:— 
The Secretary, 
BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2. 












THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION 





















ETER PEN presents 


Sitts of distinction 






Whenever you see 
a pillar box think 
of Onoto te Pen. 






TWO PERFECT PENS 
Plunger-filling Safety 
or Lever- ae 
From 15/- to £12. 





THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD. 


From all Stationers and Jewellers. Onoto Service Depots—110, Bunhill Row, E.C.1; 17, St. Bride 
Street, E.C.4; 139, High Holborn, W.C.1  - LONDON. 
BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 









USE ONOTO INK FOR ALL PENS. 








weal 
Lrp., 10 Grest 
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